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HE recent imposition of a countervailing duty upon beet 
sugar imported from Russia and the subsequent retaliatory 
measure of the Russian government largely increasing the duties 
upon imported American iron and steel manufactures, open a new 
chapter in our country’s commercial policy which may lead to 
serious complications. The Dingley Tariff of July, 1897, levied 
an import duty of 1.65 cent a pound on raw and 1.95 on refined 
sugar. An additional duty equal to the amount of bounty upon 
the export of the sugar paid by the foreign country was imposed. 
It was left to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
ascertain the amount of the bounty and fix the countervailing 
import duty accordingly. In the determination of the extent of 
the bounty policy of foreign countries,—a task which the Brussels 
Beet Sugar Conference of 1898 found extremely difficult,—the 
Secretary of the Treasury did not adopt a consistent policy. In 
April, 1900, the then existing countervailing duty on Russian 
sugar was suspended on the ground that the Russian government 
did not grant a subsidy to the sugar industry. It was claimed 
that this action was taken at the instigation of the American 
exporters, who pointed out to the Secretary the insignificant 
amount of imported Russian sugar as compared with the large 
export trade with that country, actual and prospective. 
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The repeal of the countervailing duty led to an increase in the 
amount of Russian sugar imported. The actual amount imported 
remained insignificant,—about one-third of I per cent. of the total 
importation of sugar during the calendar year 1g00—but the fact 
of its increase aroused the various sugar interests, the cane sugar 
interest of Louisiana, the beet sugar interest of the Western 
States, and the refiners. Pressure was brought to bear in Wash- 
ington and, as a result, the question was reopened. After some 
consultation with those familiar with the matter either com- 
mercially or as experts, the Secretary on February 12, Igor, 
decided that the Russian policy of remitting the internal tax upon 
exported sugar is tantamount to a bounty upon its export, and 
directed the collection of a corresponding duty upon its importa- 
tion into this country, amounting in the case of refined sugar to 
0.692 cent per pound in addition to the usual duty of 1.95, or a 
total of 2.642 cents. The Secretary’s action has been endorsed 
by the Board of General Appraisers, but will doubtless be reviewed 
by the Federal courts. Everything hinges on the proper inter- 
pretation of the Russian laws providing for state control of the 
beet sugar industry and the remission of the internal tax upon 
exported sugar, an intricate matter on which there is no general 
agreement. 

The undoubted sincerity of our government in regarding the 
Russian practice as equivalent to the payment of a bounty must 
not obscure the fact that two opposing interests are involved in the 
question, and that each has sought to secure government action 
favorable to itself. The sugar interests have strenuously urged 
the imposition of the countervailing duty so as to prevent their 
being undersold by the foreigner. The iron and steel manufac- 
turers have been equally anxious to remove the duty and with it 
the danger of deranging our commercial relations with Russia, 
where they are building up a large market for their products. 

30th these interests have in time past been strong supporters of 

a high tariff; nowadays the change in their industry is compelling 
the iron and steel manufacturer to favor a low tariff. During 
the last decade he has been indifferent to changes in the iron and 
steel schedule; a few more such conflicts of interest may drive 
him into the camp of the tariff reformers. 
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The manufacturers’ warning that a countervailing duty would 
result in Russian retaliation was ridiculed, but turned out to be 
well founded. Immediately upon the Secretary’s taking action, 
the Russian government replied with a large increase of duty 
upon imported American goods, affecting disastrously especially 
machinery and other iron manufactures. Similar skirmishes in 
a possibly impending commercial war with Continental Europe 
have occurred and are occurring elsewhere. With the constant 
crowth of our export trade, especially in domestic manufactures, 
such a derangement of our commercial relations could only do 
harm. But, politically, we may count confiden‘ly upon one result 
from the disturbance, namely the re-opening of the tariff question, 
which has been slumbering, but has now been rudely awakened, 
even in Congress, by the cry of those who hereafter will have all 
to gain and nothing to lose by removing the barriers to trade 
which they helped to build in time past. 


The discussion of the Russian sugar bounty has emphasized 
the extent of our trade relations with that country. The insig- 
nificant amount of Russian sugar that was imported and competed 
with our own, was constantly referred to. On the other hand, 
the extent of our export trade to Russia was stated in large 
figures. Thirty millions of dollars worth of iron manufactures 
were said to have been exported to that country in 1900. How- 
ever, according to the figures of the Treasury Department, the 
total exports from the United States to Russia during last 
year were only 8% millions. The explanation of this dis- 
crepancy throws light on the inaccurate export statistics of that 
Department. 

The value and destination of exported goods are based on the 
clearances received from the transporter. These in many cases 
make the foreign port of landing appear as the final destination 
of the particular article. Hence American exports to those 
countries which have no seaports or for various reasons must be 
reached by way of ports in other countries are grossly under- 
stated. Switzerland sent us 17% millions of dollars worth of 
goods during the calendar year 1900, but we apparently exported 


less than $300,000 worth to that country. On the other hand, 
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our exports to countries in which are the leading ports of trans- 
shipment are correspondingly overstated. Our exports to Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands in 1900 were put at 126 millions of 
dollars worth; our imports from there at only 32 millions. The 
preponderance of exports to Great Britain (602 millions) over 
imports from there (152 millions) is similarly exaggerated. 
Such official misstatements are not confined to the United States. 
British exports to Russia and Russian exports to the United 
States are similarly underestimated by the officials of those 
countries. 

American exports to Russia have been grossly understated in 
the official publications, on account of the customary transship- 
ment of goods in some English or Continental ports before they 
reach their destination in Russia. During the last calendar year 
we are supposed to have exported to Russia only 8% millions of 
dollars worth; the Russian figures for the imports from the 
United States in 1897 were nearly five times as large as the corre- 
sponding American figures. Presumably the iron and steel 
exports to Russia actually approached the figure claimed in 1900, 
namely 30 millions of dollars worth. 

There is unfortunately little likelihood of the official figures 
being more accurate in the future. We shall not know with any 
degree of accuracy how our exports are actually divided among 
the countries of the world until we can provide for an interna- 
tional statistical clearing-house, which is perhaps, not too vision- 
ary an institution to hope for, the forerunners of which we already 
see in various Congresses and International Institutes. 


The establishment of an Institute for Sociology in Brussels by 
M. Solvay, together with the almost simultaneous founding of a 
social museum in Lyons, are significant signs of the times. The 
two institutions do not seem to be exactly alike in their aim or 
in their organization. M. Solvay’s institute is intended to be 
something more than a simple museum of sociology. There is 
to be a large working room open to the public and equipped with 
a large library. There will also be apartments for seminaries, 
and for private scientific work. A number of prominent men, 
among them Prof. Denis, Prof. Vandervelde, and others, are 
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associated with M. Solvay in this undertaking. It is intended to 
bring this institute, which is to be a sociological laboratory in 
the broadest sense of the word, into connection with all labor 
bureaux, statistical bureaux, and institutions for improving social 
conditions. It is to be not merely a store-house of information 
but also a center of active scientific work. M. Solvay has 
guaranteed the existence of the institute for 25 years; at the 
end of that time it is to be turned over to the city of Brussels. 

The Social Museum of Lyons is modeled more after the 
foundation of Count de Chambrun in Paris, and it is planned to 
have similar institutions in other industrial centers of France for 
the education of “social engineers.”” Employers will here be able 

obtain information regarding institutions for the benefit of 
their employees, while workingmen will get similar information 
regarding institutions for self-help. At the same time, a periodi- 
cal is to be published. 

These two .institutions are typical of the times, because they 
illustrate the possibility of combining three things which have 
in the past been apt to be separated; philanthropy, profit, and 
science. That they may very successfully be combined is begin- 
ning to be shown by the work of the City and Suburban Homes 
Company and the League for Social Service in New York. This 
league aims to be what the Musée Social in Paris is, and some- 
what more. It has not the advantage of a large endowment, but 
it has already made a recognized place in the world for the 
business of “social engineering.” It counts among its clients, 
who go to it for advice regarding welfare institutions for their 
employees, some of the great manufacturing establishments of 
the country. Advertisements are already beginning to appear 
which endeavor to attract the investor as well as the consumer by 
setting forth the good treatment of employees and the sanitary 
conditions which prevail in the business advertised. If this 
movement continues, it is evident that we shall not only have 
a new lever for improving social conditions, but a new career 


opened to the student of economics and sociology. 











DIRECT TAXES AND THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 
ITT. 


V 7 2 may now proceed to consider what meaning was attached 

to the words direct taxes by the men who placed this 
expression in the constitution. Most of the data available for 
such a study consist of incidental statements that may be taken 
as indications of the opinions entertained upon this subject. 
Only in a few cases can one find anything that resembles a formal 
definition. It will be most convenient to present first such evi- 
dence as may be gathered incidentally from the debates and 
writings of the period. 

(1) In all discussions of taxation, it was agreed that duties of 
impost and excise were indirect taxes. Thus Gouverneur Morris, 
in the federal convention, spoke’ of “indirect taxes on exports 
and imports, and on consumption.” And, in the Massachusetts 
convention, Mr. Dawes said? that Congress would not attempt 
to secure all its revenues from direct taxation because “‘it is 
easier for them to have resort to the impost and excise.” It is 
needless to multiply quotations because there was never any 
difference of opinion upon this subject. No one ever spoke of 
imposts and excises in any other manner. But we are not to 
infer necessarily that all taxes except these were considered to be 
direct. These statements make no pretence of offering exhaus- 
tive lists of all indirect taxes. But it is probable that the men 
who left us these utterances did consider customs and excise 
duties as the representative, and perhaps the most important, 


taxes of this character. 


1 Elliot, Dedates, v, 302. 2 Elliot, Debates, ii, 42. 


3 For some of the most important evidence, see Elliot, Dedates, i, 322, 325, 
326, 329, 335, 459, 492, ii, 41, 42, 57, 60, 61, 77, 160, 192, 215, 240, 263, 331, 344, 
369, 371, iii, 95, 99, 215, 240, 255, iv, 75, 76, 146, 220, 418, v, 312, 320, 393 ; Ford, 
Pamphlets on the Constitution, 108, 160 (Brooklyn, 1888); Lodge, Works of 
Hamilton, ii, 40, 91, ix, 69, 124, 125. This list might be extended almost 
indefinitely, if it were worth while to do so. 
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The quotations and other evidence just presented are sufficient 

to demonstrate the error of a theory advanced, in 1895, by a 

writer who claimed that the indirect taxes of the constitution 

were the old requisitions which were laid indirectly upon citizens 
through the agency of the States.’ In this view, direct taxes 
would be those collected directly by Congress without using the 
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States as intermediaries. This would make customs and excise 


duties direct, a result that is proven absurd by every reference t 

that contemporary writers made to the nature of these taxes.* 

4 (2) A few utterances of the period would seem to indicate ' Gf 
= that some persons considered the word direct to be synonymous " 
4 with internal, and that direct taxes were contrasted with external, s 


or customs duties. In the Massachusetts convention, Mr. Dawes 
spoke® of the “rule of apportioning internal taxes”; and in 1789 
Gouverneur Morris said* that Congress and the States had “‘con- 
current jurisdiction respecting internal or direct taxes.” <A few 
other quotations might be giyen to the same effect.° 

But there can be no doubt that these were merely careless and 


ete 


inaccurate expressions. Direct taxes were certainly internal, 
but not all internal taxes were considered direct. No one ever 
doubted that excise taxes were indirect. Edmund Pendleton, 
who wished to support his theory that direct taxation included 
all internal taxation, was obliged to place excises with the indirect 
taxes.° Sufficient evidence has already been presented to prove 
that the excise was not considered a direct tax. It can be shown 
also that stamp duties had always been considered a form of 


' See the ‘‘ Vation,” 1x, 380. 

Ss * It is possible to refer to words of Hamilton and Roger Sherman concerning 
; the power of Congress to raise money ina direct manner, without using the 
States as intermediaries. Elliot, Deéates, v, 201; Annals of Congress, First 
Congress, 1365. But all this has no reference to the definition of direct taxes. 
Both Hamilton and Sherman always considered customs and excise taxés to be 
indirect. See Elliot, Dedates, i, 492; Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 124, 125. 

S Elliot, Debates, ii, 41. 

* Sparks, Life of Morris, iii, 471 (Boston, 1832). 
4 5 Elliot, Debates, ii, 266, 501, 531; American Museum, iii, 253; Ford, Pam- 
ae phlets on the Constitution, 49, 292; Ford, Essays on the Constitution, 92 (Brooklyn, 

: 1892). 
§ Bache’s Aurora General Advertiser, Feb. 11, 1796. 
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internal taxation;! while in the discussions of the constitution 
they were usually considered to be included, with imposts and 
excises, among the indirect taxes.* Finally the words of the 
very men who have been quoted indicate that the identification 
of direct taxes with internal taxes was the result of mere care- 
lessness of expression. Mr. Dawes referred to excise taxes as 
indirect before he finished the speech already cited.* Gouverneur 
Morris, at a later date, stated* his belief that revenue should be 
raised “principally by internal, but not direct taxes.” If more 
evidence were needed, it could be found in words of Hamilton 
and Gallatin.® 

(3) Certain passages in the debates and other discussions on 
the federal constitution lend support to the theory that direct 
taxes were understood to be the “taxes” mentioned in that clause 
which confers upon Congress the power to levy “taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises.” In this view, the constitution contrasts 
direct taxes with duties, imposts, and excises; and everything 
that is not included in the one class must necessarily belong to 
the other. Such a theory was advanced in 1796 by Edmund 
Pendleton, who argued® that Congress was given the right to 
levy duties on imports and excise duties, while all other revenues 
were to be secured by a tax apportioned among the States accord- 
ing to the rule of numbers. 

Many passages may be found in which statesmen of the period 
used tax or taxation as synonymous with direct tax or direct 
taxation, and opposed to customs and excise duties. Some of 

' Otis, Rights of the Colonies, 63; Dulany, Considerations on Imposing Taxes in 
the Colonies, 45; American Museum, iv, 457; Bigelow, Works of Franklin, iii, 
422-423; Works of John Adams, iv, 128, 129. 

* Elliot, Debates, i, 368, ii, 330, v, 432; Ford, Pamphlets on the Constitution, 
301, 303; 3 Dallas, 175. 

3 Elliot, Debates, ii, 42. 4 Sparks, Life of Morris, iii, 343. 

* Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 209-210; Adams, Writings of Gallatin, i, 
474, 642. 

* Bache’s Aurora, Feb. 11, 1796. 

7 Elliot, Dedates, i, 368, ii, 36, 60, 73, 82, 160, 330, 387, iii, 41, 121, 457, iv, 188, 
189, Vv, 306, 307, 393; Ford, Pamphlets on the Constitution, 48, 49, 106, 107; 
Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 339; Bigelow, Works of Franklin, iii, 414; 
American Museum, i, 444, iii, 365, xii, 219; Works of John Adams, vii, 297; 
Life and Correspondence of King, i, 260; Historical Collections of the Essex 
Institute, iv, 211 (Salem, 1862); Ford, Writings of Jefferson, v, 495; Ramsay, 


American Revolution, i, 342. 
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these are probably nothing more than careless expressions, but 
others may not be explained in such a manner. In some cases 
it seems clear that the word tax was sometimes given a restricted 
meaning, and was applied to taxes upon polls or estates, as dis- 
tinguished from customs and excise duties. Thus the constitu- 
tion adopted by Massachusetts in 1780! gave the legislature 
power to levy “assessments, rates, and taxes” upon persons and 
estates, and power to impose “duties and excises upon any pro- 
duce, goods, wares, merchandise, and commodities.” It is also 
worth while to notice that the amendments to the federal con- 
stitution offered in some States proposed to forbid Congress to 
levy direct taxes, except in cases of emergency, when the revenue 
from duties, imposts, and excises should prove insufficient.* 
Here direct taxes seem to be contrasted with the three other 
forms of revenue. 

In the income tax cases it was contended by the government 
that the framers of the constitution adopted the English legal 
terminology. In English statutes and law books, the word tax 
was used regularly for the old property tax, which had become 
practically a land tax; while different terms, such as duties 


customs, and excises, were applied to the other branches of 
of 


revenue. Blackstone follows this usage, with the exception 
me instance.* In the statutes of the period everything except 
the land tax is called a duty, or rate, or excise, etc. Thus an act 
of 1758 imposed “rates and duties” upon offices and pensions, 
and upon window lights;* and Pitt’s income tax law of 1799 
imposed a “duty” upon incomes.® In the Hylton case, Hamilton, 
in his argument, and Chase, in his decision, considered it® “fair 
to seek the meaning of terms in the statutory language of that 
country from which our jurisprudence is derived.” 

But, in spite of the fact that the word tax was sometimes 
given this restricted meaning, it is certain that just as frequently, 


' Poore, Federal and State Constitutions, i, g61 (Washington, 1877). 
* Elliot, Dedates, i, 322, 325, 326, 329, 336; Annals of Congress, First Con- 
gress, 78, 803. 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, Bk. 1, Chap. viii. The one exception 
is the malt tax, which, however, he calls an excise. 
* 31 Geo. II, Chap. 22. 5 39 Geo. III, Chap. 13. 
® Lodge, Works of Hamilton, vii, 333 ; 3 Dallas, 175. 
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if, indeed, not more frequently, the term was used generically 
to denote any kind of public impost.’ Indirect tares were 
mentioned quite as often as direct, and very conclusive evidence 
would be needed to prove that the constitution uses the word 
tax in the restricted meaning. As a matter of fact, such an 
interpretation is contradicted by the constitution itself. That 
instrument provided that Congress might impose “a tax or duty” 
upon the importation of slaves, and it prohibited Congress from 
levying a “tax or duty”’ upon articles exported from any State. 
Such taxes upon imports and exports were certainly considered 
indirect. The truth seems to be, as the Supreme Court has some- 
times recognized, that it is not easy to define with perfect accuracy 
the words “taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.”” In 1796 Judge 
Patterson stated that: “Different persons will annex different 
significations to the terms.’”* 

Interesting dilemmas arise when it is attempted to interpret 
these words with entire precision. The constitution provides 
two rules for levying taxes. Duties, imposts, and excises must 
be “uniform throughout the United States’; while direct taxes 
must be laid by the rule of apportionment. It may reasonably 
be contended, with Chief Justice Fuller,® that the constitution 
recognizes only two groups of taxes: those of the direct kind, 
for which the rule of apportionment is prescribed; and those of 
the indirect kind, for which the rule of uniformity is laid down. 
Then it follows that, in this particular clause of the constitution, 
taxes must mean direct taxes solely; while duties, imposts, and 
excises must include all the indirect taxes. But, if this explana- 
tion is admitted, two conclusions must follow. First, the 
language of the constitution is loose, in that it says taxes, where 
it means direct taxes. Judge Chase pointed out this fact in 1796.* 
Such a use of a term that was commonly applied, in a generic 


For the period before and that after the adoption of the constitution see, for 
a few examples, Douglass, Summary of the British Settlements, i, 260, ii, 260 ; 
Force, American Archives, i, 935; Poore, Federal and State Constitutions, i, 4; 
American Museum, ii, 122, 123, 124, 541, iii, 580; Elliot, Debates, v, 302, 305 
357. 432, 433, 434, 454, 455, 456; Ford, Pamphlets on the Constitution, 301, 314 
Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 209; Writings of Gallatin, i, 74. 

33 Dallas, 177. *157 U. S. Reports, 557; 158 U. S. Reports, 618. 

* 3 Dallas, 151. 
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way, to all forms of taxation, is certainly unfortunate. In the 
second place, after using the word in this narrow meaning of 
direct taxes, the constitution proceeds to limit the amount of any 
“tax or duty”’ imposed upon the importation of slaves, and pro- 
hibits Congress from levying any “tax or duty” upon articles 
exported from any State. Such duties would certainly be indirect 
taxes, and yet the constitution, most inconsistently, refers to them 
as taxes or duties. 

On the other hand, if we hold that, in this grant of the taxing 
power, the word taxes means anything more than direct taxes, 
we encounter an immediate difficulty. If there is any indirect 
tax, which might be included here and is not included among 
the duties, imposts, and excises for which the rule of uniformity 
is prescribed, then Congress is given carte blanche in the imposi- 
tion of this form of taxation. The rule of uniformity relates 
only to imposts, duties, and excises; and the rule of apportion- 
ment relates anly to direct taxes. Ii, then, there is any tax 
which is not direct and not a duty, impost, or excise, it can be 
laid by any rule that Congress sees fit to select. This was 
recognized by the Supreme Court in the Hylton case;' and Judge 
Story was so much impressed by the difficulties in the wording of 
the constitution that he concluded: “it is certainly difficult to 
give full effect to the words of the Constitution,” without sup- 
posing such taxes to exist." 

These difficulties are so serious as to suggest a natural explana- 
tion. The expression “taxes, duties, imposts, and excises” 
seems to have been coined by the committee of detail, when that 
body came to the task of specifying the powers of Congress. 
(he words occur for the first time in the report submitted by 
that committee upon the sixth of August.* It is entirely probable 
that the committee indulged in a bit of legal verbiage that was 
intended to be comprehensive of all forms of taxation. The 
words were stock terms that were great favorites at the time. 
\ reading of the resolutions and other writings of the Revolu- 
tionary period shows that the penmen of that time were seldom 

13 Dallas, 176, 181. 


* Commentaries on the Constitution, $ 951, fifth edition (Boston, 1891). 
* Elliot, Debates, v, 377-381. 
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content with a single generic term when they had occasion to 
speak of such interesting things as taxes. This can be made 
most clear by examining the language of some of these docu- 
ments. In 1692 the legislators of Massachusetts managed to 
get the following words into their famous resolutions:’ ‘Aid, 
tax, talliage, assessment, customs, loan, benevolence, and imposi- 
tion.” The Congress of 1765," in denouncing the Stamp Act, 
complained of ‘“‘divers duties and taxes.’”’ Henry’s resolutions 
upon the same subject* mentioned “the power to lay taxes and 
imposts.”” Resolutions framed in New York spoke* of “duties 
and taxes’; but Samuel Adams was content® with nothing less 
than “duties, subsidies, talliages, and taxes.” In 1771, Adams 
was satisfied® with “assessments, rates, and taxes.” From James 
Otis we may quote, “tax or excise,’? and “taxes, impositions on 
trade, and other duties and burdens.”* An examination of the 
State constitutions adopted after 1776 shows the following 
interesting mass of verbiage: aids, assessments, charges, con- 
tributions, customs, duties, excises, fees, fines, imposts, imposi- 
tions, rates, subsidies, supplies, and taxes. Perhaps this will 
make it clear why the committee of detail in 1787 did not content 
themselves with the word taxes, used in a generic sense. It may 
also suggest that it is foolish to attempt to construe this particu- 
lar phrase of the constitution too strictly. 

In any event, the committee of detail, after giving Congress 
the power to levy “taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,”’ proceeded 
to prohibit the imposition of any “tax or duty’’ upon exports 
and upon the importation of slaves.? In other words, the com- 
mittee applied the word tax to forms of taxation that were 
certainly considered indirect; so that it is not likely that they 
intended, in the grant of the taxing power, to let “taxes” stand 
for “direct taxes.” 

' Gordon, History of the United States, i, 98. 

* Niles, Principles of the Revolution, 458, 459 (Baltimore, 1822). 
® Gordon, History of the United States, i, 169. 

* Gordon, History of the United States, i, 173. 

* Wells, Life of Samuel Adams, i, 1 
® Wells, Zife of Samuel Adams, i, 4 
’ Vindication of the Colonies, 30. 8 Rights of the Colonies, 54. 
* Elliot, Debates, v, 379. 
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(4) In 1796 Edmund Pendleton urged that the direct taxes 
contemplated by the constitution were merely the old requisitions, 
which, however, Congress was empowered to collect in case the 
States should not pay their quotas promptly.!. He believed that 
it was a mistake to look to foreign sources for an explanation 
of this term, for the words were used with an historical meaning. 
Under the articles of confederation, Congress had apportioned 
quotas, and the States had been supposed to raise the amounts 
demanded by means of their ordinary taxes. By the federal 
constitution, he argued, two modifications had been made: first, 
Congress was authorized to levy an impost and excise; and 
second, for the collection of the old apportioned taxes, upon which 
the general government must rely for the rest of its revenues, 
Congress was empowered to employ any method which it might 
deem most convenient. 

There is other evidence to support sucha view. Inthe Virginia 
convention, Randolph and Madison explained, in answer to 
objections raised against the power of direct taxation, that Con- 
gress would merely levy upon the most convenient objects in each 
State the quotas of taxes determined by the apportionment rule.* 
Pendleton’s argument was sent to Madison in 1796, and received 
the approval of that statesman.* Many friends of the constitu- 
tion urged that Congress might be content merely to apportion 
quotas, and would then allow the States to raise their respective 
shares in their own ways.* In this connection, finally, some 
significance attaches to the following words of Mr. Dawes, a 
member of the Massachusetts convention: ‘There is a prejudice 

against direct taxation, which arises from the manner 
in which it has been abused by the errors of the old Confederation. 
Congress had it not in their power to draw a revenue from 
commerce, and therefore multiplied their requisitions on the 
states.’’ 


1 Bache’s Aurora, Feb. 11, 1796. 

* Elliot, Debates, iii, 121, 307, 458. 

* Writings of Madison, ii. 77. 

* Elliot, Debates, i, 492, 516; Pierce, Debates in the Convention in Massachusetts, 
304, 311 ; Ford, Essays on the Constitution, 235, 236; Ford, Pamphlets on the Con- 
stitution, 49. 
® Elliot, Debates, ii, 41. 
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This was a natural view for men who, for more than ten years, 
had been accustomed to requisitions, supplied by the proceeds of 
the ordinary State taxes, as the sole source of federal revenue. 
But such a theory does not, in itself, enlighten a modern student 
concerning the kinds of taxes by which Congress was to raise 
the share of each State in an apportioned federal tax. This sub- 
ject will be investigated in the following paragraphs, in which 
another theory will be considered. 

(5) This next explanation is somewhat similar, in its results, 
at least, to the one just presented. One finds repeatedly state- 
ments which indicate that direct taxes were those which the States 
were accustomed to levy. Thus Iredell remarked, in the North 
Carolina convention :’ “Our state legislature has no way of rais- 
ing any considerable sums but by laying direct taxes.’”’ Hamil- 
ton, in the Federalist, urged that, in levying direct taxes, Congress 
could readily “make use of the system of each state within that 
state.”"* Many other statements of a similar purport may be 
cited,? and it will be recalled that propositions were made to 

amend the constitution so as to oblige Congress to postpone the 
levy of all direct taxes, until the States should have had an 
opportunity to raise their quotas according to their own systems 
of taxation.* In an “Essay on Taxation,” written in 1789, it is 
said® that direct taxation “is now practiced with a heavy hand 
by the several states.” Many more quotations might be pre- 
sented to show the close connection between direct taxes and the 
systems of taxation in force in the various States.* But one 
particular bit of evidence possesses sufficient interest to deserve a 
moment’s consideration. The New Hampshire constitution of 


1 Elliot, Debates, iv, 146. 

* Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 210. 

® See, for instance, Elliot, Debates, iv, 209, 210, v, 305; Pierce, Debates in the 
Convention of Massachusetts, 304, 311. 

* Elliot, Debates, i, 322, 323, 325, 326, 329, 335, V, 453. 

5 American Museum, vii, 84. 

6 Elliot, Debates, ii, 93, 351, iii, 31, 99, 230, 235, 254, 284, 381, 382, iv, 76, 78, 
82, v, 32; Ford, Pamphlets on the Constitution, 253; Writings of Madison, i, 149, 
226; Review of the Constitution, by a Federal Republican, 25 (Philadelphia, 1787); 
Writings of Gallatin, i, 506 ; State Papers, Finance, i, 425, 438, 490 (Washington, 
1832); Annals of Congress, First Congress, 1367, 1395, Third Congress, 646, 
Fourth Congress, 1881, Fifth Congress, 1924. 
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1784 had required that senators should be apportioned among the 
/ 

various senatorial districts according to “the proportion of public 
taxes paid by the said districts.” The Constitution of 1792 
changed this! to “the proportion of direct taxes.” These public, 
or direct, taxes were in both instances the State taxes upon polls 
and estates.” This is, incidentally, an excellent illustration of the 
manner in which the discussions over the direct tax clause of the 
constitution served to familiarize Americans with the words 
direct and indirect taxes. 

None of the expressions just quoted imply that all the taxes 
levied by the States were direct. Most of them were merely to 
the effect that State taxes were largely, or even mainly, direct, or 
that Congress could readily base federal direct taxation upon the 
methods employed by the States. As a matter of fact, all of the 
States, prior to 1789, levied customs duties, and many employed 
the excise, both of which were considered to be forms of indirect 
taxation. Even after excise and customs duties were given up 
to the federal government, the States still employed some taxes 
that would be considered indirect. This will be shown presently.® 
3ut the quotations do justify the belief that the men who framed 
the constitution identified direct taxes with certain leading forms 
of taxation that were customary in the States. A brief survey of 
colonial and state taxation in the eighteenth century will show 
what the principal taxes were. 

In the New England colonies chief reliance had always been 
placed on taxes imposed upon polls and estates. In this direction, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut set the example for the other 
colonies. Rhode Island and New Hampshire seem to have 
adopted the system of taxation customary in Massachusetts,° 
' Poore, Federal and State Constitutions, ii, 1284, 1299. 

> Belknap, History of New Hampshire, iii, 282 (Philadelphia and Boston, 1784- 
1792). 

For the moment it will suffice to call attention to the provisions of the South 
Carolina constitution, as amended in 1808. This amendment referred to ‘all 
taxes raised by the legislature, whether direct or indirect.” Poore, Federa/ and 
State Constitutions, ii, 1634. 

* Douglas, Financial History of Massachusetts, 17-31 (New York, 1892) ; Jones, 
Zaxation in Connecticut, 8 (Baltimore, 1896). 

* Sumner, Financier and Finances of the Revolution, i, 13, 17 (New York, 
1891); Belknap, History of New Hampshire, iii, 282; Bullock, Essays on the 
Monetary History of the United States, 260-261. 
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while Vermont copied the laws of Connecticut.! Customs and 
excise duties were introduced, sooner or later, to supplement the 
other branches of revenue, but they never became a principal 
source of income in these colonies.” Attempts were made, also, 
to supplement the taxation of estates with taxes upon faculties 
or professions, but these imposts were always of the slightest 
possible importance.* In all these colonies the taxation of prop- 
erty extended mainly to real estate and farm stock, for it was 
never possible for assessors to reach any considerable amount of 
intangible personal property. Complaints upon this subject were 
heard from the farmers even at the earliest period of colonial 
history. Polls, real estate, and cattle were the principal objects 
of taxation. 

In New York, indirect taxes were the chief source of revenue 
under Dutch rule, but the English subsequently developed a 
property tax that finally became the principal item in the budget 
of the colony.* Yet customs and excise taxes retained a place 
of greater importance than they seem to have secured in New 
England. The poll tax is found in New York under the rule of 
the Dutch. In New Jersey, a tax on land, cattle, and slaves 
existed in the seventeenth century; and a system of taxes upon 
polls and estates was soon developed.5 Some revenue was 
secured in this colony from impost duties, and an excise was 
imposed upon liquors. In Pennsylvania, an act of 1693 pro- 
vided for a tax on real and personal property, and this was 
accompanied by a poll tax upon freemen who were worth less 
than one hundred pounds. Duties upon imports were also estab- 
lished at an early date.* In 1766, Franklin described the revenue 
system of this colony when he was examined before the House 


' Wood, 7axation in Vermont, 32, 33 (New York, 1894). 

* Douglas, Financial History of Massachusetts, 32, 78-95; Jones, Zaxation in 
Connecticut, 53. 

> Douglas, Financial History of Massachusetts, 31-32; Jones, Taxation in 
Connecticut, 8; Wood, 7Zaxation in Vermont, 38. 

* See Schwab, History of the New York Property Tax (Baltimore, 1890). 

* Raum, History of New Jersey, i, 299 (Philadelphia, 1877); Mulford, History 
of New Jersey, 193, 230, 231, 351 (Camden, 1848). 

* Mulford, History of New Jersey, 320. 

7 Shepherd, History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania, 438, 439 (New 
York, 1896). 
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of Commons.’ He stated that Pennsylvania imposed taxes upon 
polls and estates, upon offices and professions, and upon negroes 
imported, besides excise taxes and some other duties. Thus these 
middle colonies had poll and property taxes, beside somewhat 
more fruitful impost and excise duties than were enjoyed in New 
England; but there is no reason for supposing that personal 
property was taxed with more success here than elsewhere. For 
New York, Professor Schwab has shown that personalty largely 
escaped the assessor. For New Jersey, similar facts will be pre- 
sented in a following paragraph. Real estate and farm stock 
bore the real burden of taxation, although some revenue was 
secured from poll taxes, and from excise and customs duties. 


The history of tax systems in the southern settlements, among 
which Maryland must be included, offers many points of contrast 
to the experience of New England and the middle colonies. 
Maryland and Virginia had lucrative sources of income in the 
export duties on tobacco, which the unique situation of these 
colonies made it possible to impose upon this great staple product. 
These duties were more important than taxes upon imports and 
tonnage, from which, however, some revenue was secured.” But 
the establishment of any taxes upon property, especially upon 
land, was rendered extremely difficult on account of the opposi- 
tion of the large landed proprietors who so long dominated the 
affairs of these colonies.* In Maryland prior to the Revolution 
attempts to tax property were not permanently successful, and 
the poll tax was practically the only direct tax employed.* In 
1755, military expenses compelled Virginia to impose the first 
land tax that had been known for a century. Even then its 
retention was difficult, and in 1769 the poll tax yielded four times 
as much as the tax upon land.® In both States the exigencies 

' Bigelow, Works of Franklin, iii, 409. 

* Ripley, Financial History of Virginia, 67-68, 104 (New York, 1893); Scharf, 
History of Maryland, i, 488, ii, 121-123 (Baltimore, 1879). 

* Seligman, Zssays in Taxation, 19 (New York, 1895). 

*McMahon, History of Maryland, 308 (Baltimore, 1831); Scharf, History of 
Maryland, i, 488, 500; Ely, Zaxation in American States and Cities, 112 (New 
York, 1888), 


* Ripley, Financial History of Virginia, 38-41, 45. 
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that arose during the Revolution necessitated the adoption of 
taxes upon property. But in these, the bulk of the revenue was 
secured from real estate. The taxes upon personalty were con- 






fined to a few specific objects, and farm stock was the only article 







of any importance. Evidence upon this point will be offered : 
presently. ¥ 

In South Carolina, considerable revenue was secured from 4 
import and a few export duties; but North Carolina, which A 
secured its foreign supplies mainly from ports in the adjoining iy 






colonies, drew only small sums from duties upon imported spirits.’ fi 
South Carolina at an early date taxed polls, lands, some other : 


forms of property, and professions;? but here, as elsewhere, land 








bore the principal burdens, except in so far as it was eased by 





receipts from poll taxes and customs duties. In North Carolina, 






before the Revolution, the poll tax was practically the only form 





of direct taxation.* During the struggle for independence, both 
of these States experienced great difficulty in the establishment 
of adequate revenue systems.* In North Carolina, desperate 
attempts seem to have been made to provide for the expenses of ie 







the war by means of the poll taxes; but, in the end, taxes were 






imposed upon lands, slaves, and horses. 
It appears, therefore, that, in all the colonies, the principal 
taxes were those imposed upon polls and upon property, except 
in a few cases where indirect taxes proved sufficiently productive 
to lighten the weight of direct taxation. The poll tax was, until y 
the Revolution, the chief form of taxation employed in some 
colonies; and it was an important source of revenue in all. 
\henever property taxes were laid, real estate had to bear almost 
the entire burden, farm stock being the only important item of 
personal property that assessors could reach with success. 













1 Whitney, Government of the Colony of South Carolina, too-to1 (Baltimore, 


1895); Williamson, //istory of North Carolina, ii, 114, 164 (Philadelphia, 1812) ; 









Elliot, Dedates, iv, 156, 157, v, 41; Ford, Essays on the Constitution, 404; Ameri- 

can Museum, iii, 552. 4 
? Whitney, Government of the Colony of South Carolina, 99-100. 
8 Basset, Constitutional Beginnings of North Carolina, 72 (Baltimore, 1894) ; 4 





Williamson, History of North Carolina, 114, 164; Bullock, Zssays on the Monetary 
History of the United States, 178, 184. 
* Sumner, Financier and Finances of the Revolution, i, 24. 
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In 1789, the States gave up their import duties to the federal 
government, and it was recognized that no State could thenceforth 
impose successfully excise duties upon home manufactures. 
[hese facts made the familiar taxes upon polls and estates more 
important than ever before. In Wolcott’s report upon direct 
taxation, prepared for Congress in 1796, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing a detailed account of the revenue systems of the States at that 
time.! From this, it appears that nearly all the States levied 
uniform poll taxes, or capitation taxes upon slaves. All of the 
States taxed land, but according to different systems. Taxes 
were imposed upon personal property, but in some States only a 
few specified articles were reached, while others sought to include 
nearly all forms of personalty. But in all cases the result was 
practically the same: taxes upon real estate, poll taxes, or capita- 
tion taxes upon negroes, accounted for nearly all of the revenue 

llected. 

The report presents statistics of the property assessed or the 
taxes collected in the majority of the States. The results are 
sufficiently striking to warrant a detailed presentation. In New 
Hampshire, the total inventory, including doomages, amounted 
to £40,521. Of this sum, polls and real property were charged 

ith £27,056. Cattle were charged with £12,882, while all other 
personalty was rated at £578. Thus polls and real property paid 
from 65 to 70 per cent. of every tax, cattle paid about 30 per 
cent., and other personal property paid only I per cent. In 
Massachusetts, polls were taxed, but the amount is not stated. Of 
the property taxed, real estate represented over 83 per cent. of 
the total, cattle about 8 per cent., and all other personalty less than 
9 per cent. Excluding poll taxes, real property and cattle must 
have accounted for go per cent. of every tax levy. In Rhode 
Island, out of every £1,000 levied, polls and real property paid 
£825; while personalty paid only £175, this sum representing 
of course chiefly farm stock. In Connecticut, polls and lands 
iccounted for 65 per cent. of the entire assessment, cattle for 29 
per cent., other personalty for less than 6 per cent. 

For New York and Pennsylvania, statistics are not given, 
' State Papers, Finance, i, 418-465. Summarized in Ely, Zaxationin American 
States and Cities, 116-130. 
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but the results must have been the same there as elsewhere.’ 
In New Jersey, taxes upon real estate, upon bachelors, and upon 
slaves, formed 87 per cent. of the total assessment. Farm stock 
paid 9 per cent., while all other personalty paid about 4 per cent. 
In Maryland, real estate and slaves were rated at 86 per cent. 
of the total valuation. All personal property, including cattle 
as the principal item, was rated at only 13 or 14 per cent. In 
Delaware, statistics are not given; but the property taxed was 
the same as in Maryland, and the results must have been similar.* 

In Virginia, over 80 per cent. of each tax fell upon real 
property and slaves. About 14 per cent. was assessed upon 
horses and mules, while other personal property and some mis- 
cellaneous duties accounted for the remainder. In Kentucky, 
apart from some license taxes and duties upon billiard tables, all 
the revenue came from taxes upon land, slaves, and farm stock. 
Three-fourths of each tax was assessed upon land and slaves. In 
North Carolina, polls, land, and slaves were burdened with 94 
per cent. of the State tax. The remainder was raised by mis- 
cellaneous duties, personal property paying practically nothing. 
[In South Carolina, the taxes paid at Charleston were assessed 
almost exclusively upon real property and negroes. Taxes upon 
personalty and some miscellaneous revenues amounted to only 6 
per cent. of the total. The taxes paid at Columbia show a similar 
result. For Georgia no statistics are given; but the revenue laws 
of that State were practically the same as those of her neighbor, 
and their general effect must have been about the same. 

It is demonstrated, therefore, that the State taxes consisted 
chiefly of poll taxes upon freemen, capitation taxes upon slaves, 
and taxes upon real estate. The only other object of taxation 
that possessed sufficient importance to require mention was farm 
stock. Taxes upon cattle were imposed frequently as a part of 
the early land tax, and were actually associated with taxes upon 
realty rather than with taxes upon personal property. We may 
now seek for evidence concerning the manner in which State taxes 


' For New York this is shown sufficiently in Prof. Schwab’s New York Prop- 


erty Tax. 
® Wolcott's account of taxation in Delaware needs to be supplemented by the 


act passed in 1796. Laws of Delaware, ii, 1247-1253 (New Castle, 1797.) 
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were regarded, and the terms in which they were described, by the 
framers of the constitution and their contemporaries. 

The list of all the taxes imposed by the States in 1796 is a 

ng one. We find taxes upon polls, upon negroes, upon land 
and other real property, upon personal property, upon profes- 
sions and the profits of industry, upon bachelors, upon attor- 
neys’ licenses, upon licenses for taverns, upon legal processes, 
upon carriages, upon auctions and traders, upon business licenses, 
upon stud horses, upon billiard tables. When State taxes were 
mentioned, a person did not attempt to call to mind all these forms 

f taxation. He recollected merely the most common and the 
most important of these various taxes. At the present time, 
State taxation means to the average American merely the prop- 
erty tax. In most cases no thought is given to the other forms 

‘ revenue which are gradually assuming a place of increasing 
importance in State budgets. So, in 1787, State taxes would 
naturally mean to the average speaker or writer merely the most 
customary and important forms of imposts. Now what does the 
evidence show? 

In many cases, the State taxes were spoken of as “taxes upon 
polls and estates,’ or taxes upon persons and property. Some- 
times it is certain that the speakers had real property in view 
chiefly,* but in some cases personalty is mentioned.* In a very 
large number of instances land and poll taxes, or land taxes 
alone, are mentioned as the sources of State revenue. This 1s 
especially true with men who came from States like North Caro- 
lina, where personal property was practically untaxed as late 
as 1796. 

The evidence upon this point needs to be presented in some 
detail. We may go back to James Otis, who divided taxes into 
external and internal; and then described internal taxes as those 
‘on land, and the things upon it.’* Then we may turn to 


7) 


Hamilton’s plan for taxation in New York, in the year 1782 

' For example, Works of John Adams, vii, 297, ix, 470. 

* Evidence can be presented more conveniently in a following section, in 
which we shall discuss the theory that direct taxes were conceived of as taxes 
on all property. 

* Bigelow, Works of Franklin, iii, 409; Works of John Adams, vii, 297. 

* Rights of the Colonies, 63-64; Vindication of the Colonies, 4. 

‘J. C. Hamilton, Works of Hamilton, ii, 204-211 (New York, 1850). 
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There he proposes to raise £19,800 by excise and customs duties, 
£63,333 by a land and house tax, and about £8,000 by a few 
miscellaneous duties. Pelatiah Webster refers to existing taxes 
as taxes on polls and estates,’ but when he becomes more specific 
he mentions poll and land taxes.*, In 1783, Gorham stated in 
Congress that under the existing system “lands were already 
sufficiently taxed,” and that “polls and commerce were the most 
proper objects’ for further imposts.* Concerning the Virginia 
revenue laws for 1783, Joseph Jones wrote that a land tax had 
been levied and that deficiencies were to be made up from the 
proceeds of the poll tax.* In 1784, Benjamin Hawkins referred 
to the taxes levied by North Carolina as taxes upon land, white 
males, and slaves.° In the same year, Madison referred to the 
Virginia land tax.® In the debates and discussions on the con- 
stitution, persons repeatedly spoke of the State taxes as falling 
upon land.*. Hugh Williamson invariably stated that State taxes 
were upon lands and heads,* and other similar cases may be cited.* 

We conclude, then, that to many people State taxes meant taxes 
upon polls and estates, and that estates often meant real estate. 
To many other people the State taxes stood for taxes upon polls 
and land, and sometimes only land was thought of as the object 
of State taxation. This corresponds to the known historical facts. 
Some States, in theory, collected their principal revenue from 
taxes on polls and property, but in practice were obliged to 
depend upon polls, real estate, and sometimes farm stock. Other 
States taxed slaves and lands, but almost nothing else. In all 
cases, taxes on polls, slaves, and real estate were the chief sources 


of revenue. 


! Political Essays, 246, 261, 265, 266. 

* Political Essays, 239. 

$ Elliot, Debates, v, 33. 

4 Letters of Joseph Jones, 121 (Washington, 1889). 
’ Letters to Washington, iv, 69 (Boston, 1853). 

* Writings of Madison, i, 86. 


7 Elliot, Debates, ii, 41, 42, 57,130; McMaster and Stone, Pennsylvania and the 


Federal Constitution, 167, 170, 298 (Philadelphia, 1888) ; American Museum, i, 374. 
* American Museum, ii, 122, 126, 127, iii, 552; Ford, Essays on the Constitution, 


403. 
* Annals of Congress, Fourth Congress, 1898, 1909, Fifth Congress, 1615 ; 
Ramsay, History of South Carolina, ii, 182 (Charleston, 1809). 
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These results throw some light on the theory, previously dis- 
cussed, that direct taxes were conceived to be merely the old 
requisitions joined to a power, on the part of Congress, to 
enforce the collection. So far as that theory was actually held 
bv Pendleton and others, its results would be not unlike those 
of the theory just presented. Whether direct taxes were viewed 
as the old requisitions, or as the taxes which the States cus- 
tomarily levied, their burden would fall finally upon polls and 
real estate. 

(6) In view of the questions raised in the preceding para- 
graphs, considerable importance may be attached to two bodies 
of evidence that must now be presented. Of these, the first 
includes a large number of cases in which direct taxes are spoken 
of as taxes upon property; the second comprises many references 
to poll and land taxes as the forms of direct taxation. 

In the first body of evidence two classes of references may be 
distinguished: First we find simple statements that direct taxes 
may be levied upon all property, or statements which indicate that 
personal as well as real estate might be reached by such taxes. 
Thus Jay, in the New York convention, stated that direct taxes 
were “general and specific.” By general taxes he meant “gen- 
eral taxes upon all property’; while the second kind consisted of 
taxes on “specific articles,’ such as coaches. Many other cita- 
tions may be given to the same general effect.” 

In the references of the second class all property is mentioned 
as the object of direct taxation; but special emphasis, sometimes 
sole emphasis, is given to taxes upon polls and lands. Thus, in 
the Virginia convention, John Marshall said:* ‘The objects of 
direct taxes are well understood: they are but few: what are 
they? Lands, slaves, stock of all kinds, and a few other articles 

‘ Elliot, Dedates, ii, 381. 

* Elliot, Debases, i, 368, ii, 330, iv, 205, 209, 210; Lodge, Works of Hamilton, 
ii, 167; Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, i, 190, 260; Ford, E ssays on the 
Constitution, 118; Ford, Pamphlets on the Constitution, 253 ; McMaster and Stone, 
Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution, 539; Ford, The Harrisburg Convention 
of 1788, 37 (Brooklyn, 1890) ; Laws of Pennsylvania, 1700-1810, Chap. MDCXIII, 
Sec. 12 (Philadelphia, 1810); Writings of Gallatin, i, 507; Annals of Congress, 
First Congress, 1898, Third Congress, 652, 1185, 1186, 1202, Fourth Congress, 
1934, 1936, Fifth Congress, 1898, 1924. 

* Elliot, Debates, iii, 229. 
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of domestic property.” A writer in the American Museum calls 
State taxes direct,’ and says that, in New England, ‘“‘your houses 
and lands, your cattle of every description, even your sons, are < 
taxed, before their labour can pay for their support; and your 
mechanics are arbitrarily assessed for the labour of their hands.” 
In Connecticut, he enumerates the taxes upon lands, polls, and 
cattle. Then he proposes a federal direct tax upon improved fq 
land. In 1794, William Findley defined? a direct tax as one b 
“levied on all visible property in proportion to its value.” Many bg 
similar expressions may be found in the discussions of the 
period.* All of this evidence is valuable in demonstrating the 
special importance attached to land taxes, even by those persons 
who thought that all kinds of property were objects of direct 
taxation. a 

(7) The second body of evidence, to which reference was a 
made in a previous paragraph, comprises a large number of 
statements indicating that very many persons considered direct 
taxes to be those imposed upon polls and real estate. 

First, it may be stated that, when direct taxes were mentioned, 
poll taxes were almost invariably suggested as one inevitable form 
of such imposts.* Then we should notice a very large number q 
of cases in which persons referred to real estate as the sole form 
of property subject to direct taxation.® It should be remembered 


' American Museum, vii, 84, 85, 86. 

* Dunlap’s and Claypoole’s American Advertiser, June 3, 1794. 

Elliot, Debates, ii, 215, 216, 341, 577, iv, 76; McMaster and Stone, Pennsy/- 
vania and the Federal Constitution, 477, 478; American Museum, ii, 550; Lodge, 
Works of Hamilton, vii, 332 ; Annals of Congress, Third Congress, 640, 641, 644, 
646, 647, Fourth Congress, 849. 

* Elliot, Debates, i, 368, ii, 44, 105, 135, 364, 466, 554, iii, 215, 264, 265, iv, 76, 
v, 305, 545; Pierce and Hale, Debates in the Convention of Massachusetts, 305 ; 
Ford, Essays on the Constitution, 118, 272, 273; Ford, Pamphlets on the Constitu-  - 
tion, 253; Annals of Congress, First Congress, 1554, 1789, 1896. 

S Elliot, Debates, ii, 41, 42, §7, 60, 73, 102, 365, iii, 215, 255, 264, 265, iv, 212; 
Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ii, 40, 337; Annals of Congress, First Congress, 
ii, 1906, 1907, Third Congress, 623, 626, 628, 630, 631, 1196, Fourth Congress, 
1887, 1898, 1909; Writings of Madison, i, 113. More references may be given 
in which it is evident that the persons quoted laid the utmost importance upon 
taxes upon real estate. See Elliot, Debates, ii, 34, iv, 76; Lodge, Works of po 
Hamilton, ix, 69, 70, 123; State Papers, Finance, i, 439; Annals of Congress, by 
Fourth Congress, 848, 849, 1850, 1851, 1858, 1903; Works of Fisher Ames, i, 213 qi 
(Boston, 1854). 
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that, during the very vear when the federal convention met, 
Franklin was corresponding with French writers concerning the 
comparative merits of direct and indirect taxation for the United 
States. In these letters he contrasted customs duties with a tax 
n land. Franklin believed that the sparse settlement of large 
sections of the United States made the collection of a land tax 
i 


rf 


for a time in such a new country. Yet he insisted, in his letters 


difficult and expensive, so that indirect taxes might be necessary 
to his French correspondents, that he had not “lost any of the 
principles of public economy” that they had once known him to 
possess. He thought that American legislators had not yet been 
convinced that ‘‘all taxes are finally paid by the land,” and con- 
sidered a certain period of time necessary for their further 
enlightenment. By direct taxes Franklin understood those levied 
upon land. This is good evidence of the existence of physiocratic 
notions among the men who framed our constitution. Such 
statesmen as entertained these ideas would of course consider 
nly a land tax direct, unless, with Turgot, they were willing 
to include capitation taxes also in this definition. Alexander 
Hamilton, who did not entertain the views of the physiocrats, 
has nevertheless borne testimony in favor of the theory that their 
doctrines were the source of the distinction which the constitu- 
tion makes between direct and indirect taxes. This he did in his 
argument before the Supreme Court in 1796,* a court in which 
sat three justices who had been members of the constitutional 
convention. Such a view becomes more probable when it 1s 
remembered that nowhere in French or English literature was 
there to be found any formal definition of direct and indirect 
taxes, except the one formulated by the physiocrats. 

We may now consider a number of statements in which the 
tax on land, or real property, and the poll tax were clearly con- 
sidered to be the two forms of direct taxation. In the New 
York convention, Melanchthon Smith said :* “The power of the 
general government extends to the raising of money, in all pos- 
sible ways, except by duties on exports: to the laying taxes on 

Works of Franklin, ix, 384, 400, 401, 415, 460, 471 


> Lodge, Works of Hamilton, vii, 328-331. 
Elliot, Debates, ii, 332. 
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imports, lands, buildings, and even on persons.” Leaving out 
import duties, which were always understood to be indirect, 
we have here real estate and polls mentioned as the objects of 
direct taxation. George Clinton urged that imposts on com- 
merce, indirect taxes, would not suffice for the needs of the federal 
government; and that Congress must resort to “a capitation or 
poll tax, window lights, etc.’’ In the Manifesto* formulated 
by the minority party in the Pennsylvania convention, the powers 
of Congress in matters of taxation are declared to extend to, 
(1) imposts on commerce; (2) land taxes; (3) poll taxes; (4) 
excises; (5) duties on written instruments. When we strike 
from this list the indirect taxes, we have left the inevitable direct 
taxes, those on polls and lands. Richard Henry Lee framed a 
careful classification of taxes as internal and external. He 
mentioned the following different kinds of taxes: import duties, 
poll and land taxes, excises, and duties on all written instruments. 
When the indirect taxes are omitted from this table, only poll 
and land taxes remain. Hugh Williamson was the first Ameri- 
can writer to attempt to define and classify formally direct and 
indirect taxes.* The only forms of direct taxation mentioned by 
him) are taxes upon land and upon polls. The same classifica- 
tion also 1s implied most clearly in his “Remarks on the New Plan 
of Government.”® It may be found once more in one of his 
speeches in Congress in the year 1790. Finally it should be 
remembered that the first direct tax, proposed by the committee 
of Ways and Means in 1797,’ and finally enacted into a law, was 
confined to a tax upon lands and improvements, with a capitation 
tax upon slaves. 

Important evidence is furnished by Hamilton at just this point. 
Various passages in the Federalist indicate most clearly his 
ideas upon direct taxation. He divides taxes into those of the 
external and those of the internal form.S The former, of course, 

1 Ford, Essays on the Constitution, 272. 

* McMaster and Stone, Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution, 466. 

° Ford, Pamphlets on the Constitution, 301. 

4 American Museum, ii, 122, 124. 

’ Ford, Essays on the Constitution, 403, 404. 
* Annals of Congress, First Congress, 1539. 


7 Annals of Congress, Fourth Congress, ii, 1843. 
®* Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 199. 
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are customs duties. The latter are of two classes, direct and 
indirect.t. Indirect internal taxes are such duties as excises. 
Under the head of direct internal taxes, he first mentions 
taxes on real property, on houses and lands.* Later he mentions 
poll taxes. He thought that personal property could not be 
reached except by duties upon consumption. Elsewhere he says 
that taxes of the direct kind “principally relate to lands and 
buildings.’’ Finally he estimates the relative importance of the 
different kinds of taxes. He thinks that external taxes may be 
able to draw out one-third of the resources of the United States. 
Another third may be secured by taxes on houses and lands. 
This would leave only one-third of the resources of the country 
for poll taxes, excise taxes, stamp duties, and the like. 

Most important of all is the evidence afforded by a paper which 
Hamilton submitted to Madison near the close of the convention 
in Philadelphia. This was intended to delineate such a constitu- 
tion as Hamiiton would have preferred to have the convention 
adopt. Many of its provisions are unlike those of our present 
constitution; but the document was clearly influenced, to a con- 
siderable extent, by the deliberations that had taken place. 
Instead of the direct-tax clause, Hamilton substituted® the fol- 
lowing provision: **Taxes on lands, houses, and other real estate, 
and capitation taxes, shall be proportioned, in each State, by the 
whole number of free persons, except Indians not taxed, and by 
three-fifths of all other persons.’’ In another place it will be 
shown that Hamilton insisted that the words direct taxes had 
no uniform and settled meaning, in the United States at least.* 
[In view of this fact it seems certain that Hamilton sought, in this 
draft of an amended constitution, to remove all the ambiguities 
that were to cause so much difficulty in the interpretation of the 
words direct taxes. 

(8) Some other evidence of a somewhat different character 
may well be presented at this point. Foreign tax systems were 

' Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 209. 
* Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 210. 

Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 213. 

* Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 69, 70, 124, 125, 199, 200. 


5 Elliot, Debates, v, 588. 
* Lodge, Works of Hamilton, vii, 328. 
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more or less carefully studied by the men of the time of the 
formation of the constitution. In 1781, Hamilton stated:' “The 
nations with whose wealth and revenues we are best acquainted, 
are France, Great Britain, and the United Provinces.” In the 
finances of England and France, at this time, taxes upon real 
property constituted the chief source of revenue, with the excep- 
tion of customs, excise, and stamp duties. This was fully appre- 
ciated in America. Thus Ellsworth said:* ‘In England, the 
whole public revenue is about twelve millions sterling per annum. 
The land tax amounts to about two millions, the window and 
some other taxes, to about two millions more. The other eight 
millions are raised upon articles of consumption.’’ Many similar 
quotations might be given.* For England, the most available 
statistics were to be found, undoubtedly, in the writings* of 
Richard Price, who was so well known in America that he was 
invited by Congress to take charge of the continental finances. 
For France, the most available work was probably Necker’s 
Administration of the Finances.® Men who examined the facts 
presented by Price and Necker, would almost certainly look to 
land as the principal, if not the only, object of federal taxation, 
apart from stamp duties, customs taxes, and the excise. 

Whether influenced by foreign systems of finance or guided by 
the history of colonial and state taxation in America, the states- 
men of this period always contemplated taxes on real estate and 
the poll tax, as the two necessary forms of federal taxation 
supplementary to customs, stamp, or excise duties. In 1780, 
Thomas Paine proposed import duties and taxes upon lands and 
houses as necessary and available federal revenues.® In the 


' Lodge, Works of Hamilton, iii, 85. 

? Elliot, Debates, ii, 192. 

® American Museum, ii, 123; Lodge, Works of Hamilton, ix, 69, 72; Writings 
of Paine, ii, 477; Annals of Congress, First Congress, 323, 1894, Third Con- 
gress, 630, 640, Fourth Congress, 849. 

* Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty (London, 1776). See pp. 166-169, 
of the sixth edition, for statistics showing land, house, and window taxes to be 
the only important revenues apart from stamp duties, excises, and customs. 

* An English translation was published in London in 1786, and was referred 
to by James Wilson. Elliot, Dedates, ii, 483. Necker’s work shows most clearly 
that the French taxes either fell almost entirely upon land, or took the form of 
customs and excise duties. 

§ Writings of Paine, i, 320. 
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same year, Hamilton wrote to Duane, advocating a land or a poll 
tax for “perpetual funds in the disposal of Congress.”! The 
following year, he suggested? import duties, a tax on land, a 
moderate capitation tax, and the proceeds of public land sales, 
as a system of federal revenue. Robert Morris, while superin- 
tendent of finance, urged the adoption of several systems of taxa- 
tion.? In 1781, he proposed import duties, an excise on spirits, 
and a land and poll tax. In 1782, he repeated this suggestion. 
In 1783, he proposed import duties, with some duties on exports, 
an excise, a house tax, and a land tax. James Wilson, in 1783, 
at different times advocated customs duties, a land tax, a poll 
tax, duties on salt, and possibly an excise.* At the same time, 
Madison proposed customs duties and taxes on land and polls; 
while Hamilton desired to add to the list a house and window 
tax.” Joseph Jones mentions the various expedients considered 
during this period, and specifies customs duties, together with 
taxes on land, polls, salt, wine, spirits, and tea. In 1787, Hugh 
Williamson mentioned, as the possible federal taxes, excise and 
impost duties, and taxes on land and polls.‘ George Clinton 
said® that, when revenues derived from commerce should prove 
insufficient, Congress would levy taxes upon polls, lands, and 
window lights. Other similar references may be given.” 

In view of all these facts, it seems certain that the Supreme 
Court, in 1796, stated a simple historical truth when it declared 
that the framers of the constitution contemplated poll and land 
taxes as the forms of direct taxation. It will be clear that the 
court had good reason for doubting whether taxes upon personal 
property were thought of in this connection. 

CHARLES J. BULLOCK. 

Williams College. 

1 Lodge, Works of Hamilton, i, 208, 214. 

2 In his Continentalist. See Lodge, Works of Hamilton, i, 248, 249. 

See Sumner, Financier and Finances of the Revolution, ii, 69-70; Elliot, 
Debates, v, 64; Sparks, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, xii, 226-231. 

4 Elliot, Debates, v, 33, 39, 40. 

* Elliot, Debates, v, 38. 

® Letters of Joseph Jones, 98. 

7 American Museum, iii, 552. 

® Ford, Essays on the Constitution, 272. 
* American Museum, vii, 85, xii, 219. 














THE BEGINNINGS OF GERMAN COLONIZATION. 


MONG German writers on colonization there exists a 
A consensus of opinion as to the tardiness of Germany’s 
entrance upon the colonial field. The common cry is “too late,” 
and it is voiced in all accents from those of the reproachful com- 
plainer to those of the belligerent partisan and agitator. Among 
certain of these parties there is manifested a disposition to hold 
some person or policy responsible for such national backward- 
ness; others disdain to assail the past, accept the present situation 
as inevitable, and direct their thoughts and efforts toward the 
future. 

The latter attitude embodies the part of wisdom—the more so 
because upon reflection it is seen that Germany’s past indifference 
toward organized expansion and colonization has been perfectly 
natural, and could hardly have been otherwise. During the last 
few centuries and up to the borders of our own generation Ger 
many has been in no position to devote attention and effort to 
matters of this kind; internal conditions and external relations 
have alike impeded the development of colonial activity in 
distant lands. Periodically through the earlier centuries an 
during part of the nineteenth, frequent, long-continued an 
devastating wars reduced the population and destroyed accumu- 
lated wealth; industrial development was indefinitely postponed: 
political centralization and national unity were rendered impos- 
sible in a continuous strife of petty local interests. External 
relations were such as to discourage and cripple the trade of a 
country whose geographical position was and is most unfavorable 
to the development of shipping and transoceanic commerce. 
-verything was narrow, local and self-centred, horizons were 
limited, and ignorance of the external world was dense. What- 
ever may have been the intellectual life of the higher classes as 
exemplified in Humboldt, Goethe and others, the masses of the 
people had acquired no such cosmopolitan freedom of outlook, 
nor such enterprise and experience of the outside world, as 
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distinguished the industrial and commercial population of Eng- 
jand and Holland during the same periods.' Germany was looked 
lown upon by many of her own greatest men as irretrievably 
provincial and uncultured. 

The impracticability, in the earlier periods, of German colonial 
ventures across the seas is shown by the history of an actual 
attempt at colonization dating from the end of the seventeenth 
century. Frederick William, the great Elector of Brandenburg, 
, man of theories, who had picked up many foreign ideas during 
, period of study in Holland, conceived the scheme of making 
Prussia prosperous by creating colonies after the manner of the 
Dutch. He maintained a fleet under the command of a Dutch 

irate, Raule, in order to secure his prospective commerce from 

e depredations and tyranny of the Swedes and Danes. After 
the peace of St. Germain (1679), finding his hands free from 
war, he turned his whole attention to colonization; the Guinea 
coast of Africa was his immediate objective, and there he hoisted 
his flag in 1683. An African Company with a trade monopoly 
had been founded in 1682, which for a time made considerable 
profit by a vigorous participation in the slave-trade. Negotia- 
tions were made with the Danes for the establishment of a slave- 
station or mart on the island of St. Thomas in the West Indies, 
ind a small island between St. Thomas and Porto Rico was 
actually seized. 

For the direction and prosecution of his project Frederick was 
bliged to have recourse to foreign agents. This was disastrous, 
for the numerous Dutchmen in his service seem to have jeopard- 
zed his undertaking about as much as their professedly hostile 
countrymen did. The local African management was incompe 
tent and dishonest, and the settlement became a refuge for 


This condition lasted far down into the nineteenth century. See Dr 
Wohltmann over de Duitsche Koloniale Politiek, /udische Gids, 1897, ii, 1387 
* Germans like to recall also the memory of how the famous Augsburg 
‘“Welser” undertook to develop and colonize Venezuela. This was a sort of 


se 


miniature ‘‘conquista” after the Spanish model, depending upon warlike 


sé 


methods ‘‘ without any serious prospects of commercial advantage. ” Tt took 


place about the middle of the sixteenth century, and suffered continually from 
the enmity of the Spaniards. R. Ehrenberg, Das Zeitalter der Fugger (2 Bde 


Jena, 1896), i, 200. 
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smugglers, broken men and outlaws. The company was always 
hovering on the verge of bankruptcy, and the Elector confessed 
that every new ducat of Guinea gold cost him double its value. 
In the midst of complications with Holland, the Prince died: 
his successor had little sympathy with colonial projects, and after 
some half-hearted attempt to revive the Africa Company, the 
heavily involved colony was sold to the Dutch West India Com- 
pany in 1720. The West India settlements were abandoned. 

This ill-starred exploit was a private project, attracting at its 
best but few supporters; its collapse “was the failure of a strong 
personal initiative to overcome the tastes and prejudices of a 
whole people.”? It is in no way to be reckoned as a display of 
collective activity, but demonstrates rather the utter hopelessness 
of trying to force a people out of its natural course of development. 
The German people, as a whole, were under the domination of 
social forces which were acting along lines of least resistance, and 
were impelling them, as it were instinctively, in the earlier period 
toward the East, and from Louis XIV’s time toward America. 
Historically the Eastern movement goes back to the exploits of 
the Teutonic Knights (thirteenth century), and needs little men- 
tion here except as it throws light upon the sometimes questioned 
capacities of the German people in the field of colonial expansion. 
It was steady and strong, causing the Slav much apprehension; 
Russian and Polish novelists have shown how formidable it 
appeared to their countrymen, even in recent decades. It would 
have been strange, then as now, if this people had neglected 
what was at their very doors in order to acquire unknown posses- 
sions beyond the seas. In the nature of the case it little mattered 
to the average German that fellow-countrymen on the opposite 
side of the globe were compelled to seek protection beneath the 
British flag, because the fatherland possessed neither colonies, 
consuls nor navy; the fact that counted was that gradual expan- 
sion into Poland and Lithuania demanded little outfit, mental 
or material, and little adaptation of any kind. 


1 Meinecke, Die Deutschen Kolonien in Wort und Bild (Leipzig, 1900), 1-3; 
H. A. Perry, Zhe Traditions of German Colonization, Macmillans’ Magazine, 
62; 113 (1890); J. S. Keltie, Zhe Partition of Africa (London, 1893), 162. 
Details in Schmidt, Deutschlands Kolonien (see p. 38, note 4) i, x-xxi. The first 
experience of the Germans with African fever was most disastrous. 
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\s for America, emigration was less easy: conditions were 
less familiar, some capital was almost indispensable, and a greater 
effort and decision were demanded. But positive benefits were 
such as to attract a people noted for its expansive force and not 
unready to quit its native soil in order to better conditions of 
life. In America, especially in the English colonies, later the 
United States, one could live in a congenial climate, acquire land 
in certain tenure and pursue his labors with the assurance of a 
livelihood and more. The vexatious and oppressive European 
system, with its crystallized distinctions and exactions, could not 
exist where land was plenty, conditions primitive, and cultivators 
few. In the new States that were rising, an individual might 
cut loose from his past history and start anew under conditions 
of virtual equality of opportunity; he might hope to realize, at 
least for the generations to come, advantages of wealth and 
position which it had been impossible for preceding generations 
to secure for him in Europe. This was felt, more or less vaguely 
at first; evidence was soon accumulated from instances of the 
phenomenal successes of the first bolder adventurers. However 
much conditions have changed in America, this primal impulse 
toward self-betterment is as ever a most powerful element and 
has regularly neutralized efforts to divert the stream of emigra- 
tion. The immense importance to both Americas of this desir- 
able inflow is well known. 

No more accidental incidents occurred to interrupt the normal 
course of events. Prussia remained innocent of any serious 
maritime or colonial policy from the time of the Brandenburg 
episode till the middle of the nineteenth century.’ The factors 
which make for industrial development continued to be but feebly 
represented; wars of all kinds and finally the crushing blows of 
Napoleon I. kept the Continent in a state of insecurity, ferment 
and demoralization and allowed England and America to monop- 
olize commercial and industrial progress. Germany suffered 
with the rest under the blight of war, but when at last the 
upheavals were over, it was seen that a powerful country and 


people were emerging; the narrowness of the past was disappear- 


1 Perry, 7raditions, etc. 
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ing, and under the régime of peace, population, capital and 
industrial and commercial activity were advancing at an accel- 
erated speed. With the expansion of national interests came a 
widening of popular horizons, and Germany of the sixties dis- 
played almost all the characteristics usually associated with a 
“colonizing nation.” A series of judiciously managed wars 
under the guidance of a great statesman created the indispensable 
element of national unity, and the state, coherent within, was 
ready to try its arms in more distant fields and to enter upon a 
world-activity which should in time include the extension of 
control over distant territory.' 

During the period preceding the culmination of Bismarck’s 
policy of unification, noteworthy omens for the future began to 
appear in the form of unofficial foreign undertakings in the com- 
mercial, missionary and scientific fields. The German trader and 
missionary became ubiquitous, and the Hamburg and Bremen 
merchant-houses extended their activity to South America, 
Africa and Australasia. Emigration of men and capital went 
along with the growth of a merchant marine and the formation 
of wide interests in foreign parts. Treaties were made with 
Eastern nations. German explorers and _ scientific travelers 
commenced to publish results of investigations pursued with a 
method and thoroughness to which the world was not used. 
Prussian men-of-war began to multiply and to appear on cruises 
of discovery and survey.’ 

After the war with France had welded the German nation into 
a still more coherent whole and had inspired it with the elation of 
victory and the sense of important individuality, voices began 
to be heard which demanded the official extension of German 


1 P, Leroy-Beaulieu, Colomisation chez les Peuples Modernes (4th edit., Paris, 
1898), 304. 

2 Der Deutsche Export nach den Tropen und die Ausriistung fiir die Kolonien 
(Berlin, 1900); 1 ff; Meinecke, 4-5; H. Blum, Meu-Guinea und der Bismarch- 
Archipel (Berlin 1990), 8 ff. ; J. Graf Pfeil, Studien und Beobachtungen aus der 
Sidsee (Braunschweig, 1899), 10 ff.; H. H. Johnston, Zhe Colonization of Africa 
by Alien Races (Cambridge, 1899), 206 ff. ; Keltie, 169-70; F. C. Philippson, 
Ueber Colonisation, Volkswirtschaftliche Zeitfragen, Jahrg. 2, Hefte 4, 5 (Berlin 
1880), 61 ff. ‘* Colonies are in our present developmenta natural and inevitable 
consequence of a vigorous trade across the seas ;" T. Fabri, Kolonien als 
Bediirfnis unserer nationalen Entwickelung (Heidelberg, 1884), 10. 
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ntrol over external territory. These views were opposed from 

a many prudent sources, and a controversy arose, where, as usual, 
2 enthusiasm scored heavily against foresight—if one is to judge 

é q c < 

: yy the sequence of events. 

5 \ couple of pamphlets, published late in the seventies, initiated 
che awakening of popular enthusiasm. The arguments of the 
colonial agitators centered about the questions of emigration, 
extension of markets, protection of trade-interests, development 

1d use of a marine and establishment of penal colonies. These 
were varied by the argumentum ad hominem and the heated 

3 appeal to patriotism and popular passions. Too often efforts 

} were made to enlist the emotions rather than the intellect. The 

; spirit of ’71 ran riot, and much was heard of “das kanonenfeste 

utschland,” of Germany’s “Weltberuf,” etc. The political 
symbol or catchword was ardently reiterated, and other con- 

mitants of political hysteria were in evidence.* 

Of arguments that pretended to a rational basis that which 
had to do with overpopulation and emigration was most often 
heard. The stock form of statement was to the effect that Ger- 
many lost every year the equivalent of a large army, fully 
equipped, inasmuch as those young able-bodied emigrants who 
regularly quitted the fatherland, each with his $100 or so, ceased 

rever to be Germans, and devoted their strength and capital to 
the augmentation of a ruinous competition with their former 
fellow-countrymen.* The net loss in labor-power and capital 

F. Fabri, Bedarf Deutschland der Colonien? Eine politisch-dkonomische 
Betrachtung (Gotha, 1879). E. von Weber, Die Erwetterung des deutschen Wirt- 
haftsgebietes und die Grundlegung tu tibersecischen deutschen Staaten (Leipzig, 
1879) Philippson (6 ff.) states the arguments of these writers and answers them. 

* Wohltmann, /udische Gids, 1897, ii, 1387 ; Philippson, 7 ff. 

G. Engler, Koloniales, Eine umfassende Darstellung der Colonialverhéltnisse 

i des Deutschen Reiches und der tibrigen Europdischen Staaten (Hamburg, 1889), 77 

) 133; T. Fabri, 8, 12, etc. ; R. Oberlinder, Deutsch-A frika (Leipzig and Berlin, 

: 1885), 167 ff. Cf. Philippson, 83. 

; * Considerable complaint is made of the speedy amalgamation of German 

é emigrants with their new fellow-countrymen. Engler, 114, note; Philippson, 6. 


Bismarck himself frequently expressed his contempt for Germans who could 
shake the dust of the fatherland thus indifferently from their feet. Conversations 
of Prince Bismarck (H. von Poschinger), edited by Sidney Whitman (New York, 
1900), 237. Emigration to the all-assimilating United States has naturally been 
the most dispiriting feature of the question. Between 1870-90 the emigration 
to the United States was never under go per cent. of the total. Geffcken, 
Forum, 13: 200; cf. Der Deutsche Export, etc., p. 2. 
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was variously footed up, but always reached a very high figure.! 
Fabri and Weber raised a great outcry over this and predicted 
rise in prices, decline in wages, overimportation, and aggrava- 
tion of pauperism, social need and socialism. hey thought to 
cure all this evil by directing German emigration to German 
colonies. Here it was proposed to create a field for the youthful 
professional men, technicians, etc., who found their chances 
narrowed in the overstocked market of the homeland. These 
colonies need not be joined politically with the metropolis, but 
should constitute essentially German communities, preserving the 
national language and traits in foreign lands.” 

Other arguments were brought forward on the ground of 
trade-interests. It is noteworthy that the Germans, as a rule, 
put forth such pleas on their own merits; there was little attempt 
to cloak them in the hypocritical garb of humanitarianism and 
disinterestedness. The penetration of foreign, especially tropical 
products, into Germany turned the attention of certain classes 
to the need of a direct relation of the Empire with its supply 
region. At the same time the rapid development of home indus- 
tries and shipping seemed to demand the widening of existing 
markets. It was felt that Germans must try to insure themselves 
against the hostility of tariffs and other trade-regulations by 
creating colonies which should act as a unit with the mother- 
country, supplying her with raw materials and increasing the 
demand for her manufactured products. It was also asserted 
that German trade-interests in distant lands needed the protection 
and standing which it was thought a possessor of colonies was 
peculiarly fitted to give.* This, of course, easily passed over 
into jingoism and megalomania; “the victors of Koniggratz and 
Sedan” could not disavow their manifest destiny. Agitators 


1 T. Fabri, 22; Philippson, 25. F. H. Geffcken estimates the total emigration 
from 1820-88 as 6,000,000 ; if each emigrant carried off an average of $100, the 
loss of actual capital-goods was very great, not to mention losses incurred in 
the education of the departing citizens, etc. The Germans as Emigrants and 
Colonists, Forum, 13: 200 (1892). 

* Oberlinder, 170; Philippson, 13 ff. ; T. Fabri, 20 ff. 

* R. Jannasch in Roscher-Jannasch, Kolonten, Kolonialpolitik und Auswan- 
derung (3rd edit., Leipzig, 1885—third part by Jannasch), 423 ff. ; Oberlinder, 
168 ; Philippson, 7 ff. ; 61 ff. 
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spent much of their time railing against the provincial small- 
mindedness of a people which, even in the midst of victories, 
could not perceive its ‘‘mission.””? 

The navy was anxious, of course, for the addition to its grow- 
ing importance which the supervision of trading-posts and 
colonies would afford; numerous shipping interests hungered 
for subsidies and other favors; there were those who complained 
that the navy had not enough to do, though objections to the 
increase of naval expenditures were stifled. But, in general, 
there was no inverse process contemplated; colonies were not 
expected to create trade and a merchant-marine, but were rather 
to represent the flower and culmination of the growth of foreign 
trade and other interests. This attitude may have been due to 
the strong common sense of Bismarck, which so often held in 
check the extravagances of the multitude; at any rate, it was 
impressed upon the state policy. 

Arguments in favor of penal colonies, based upon exaggerated 
estimates of criminality and the dangers of socialism, were also 
to be heard in pre-expansion days.* 

It is to be noted, however, that many and worthy names were 
to be found in the anti-expansionist ranks. In the period of 
popular agitation, there were those who withstood the current, 
pleaded for deliberation, and brought counter-arguments to meet 
the assertions of the dominant faction. It was shown that Ger- 
many was far from overpopulated; that emigration took place 
from the comparatively underpopulated rural districts; that 
the trend of prices, taking a reasonably extended period, was 
downward, while that of wages was upward; that rise of the 
standard of living and growth of new needs explained much of 
the increasing importation; that the departure of the farmers 
was due chiefly to an oppressive military service and difficulties in 
acquiring holdings of land; that painful reminiscences were at 
the bottom of the Germans’ speedy forgetfulness of the fatherland, 
under the more enlightened system of other nations, and especially 


* “Tn der That, wer in aller Welt soll es denn wagen, ohne Scheu vor fremdem 
Neid Thaten zu thun, wenn nicht der Sieger von Kéniggriitz und Sedan?” T. 
Fabri, 17. 

* Philippson, 50 ff. 
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of the United States. The self-contradiction of those who 
decried emigration and yet complained of overpopulation was 
exposes I. 

The folly of schemes looking to the regulation of the German 
population resident under a foreign flag was held up to ridicule, 
and the weakness of a mere political tie was shown from the 
experience of England, the very country whose example had been 
most frequently invoked by the colonial agitators. The weakness 
of Germany’s geographical position, the dangers of European 
complications, the inexperience of the Germans in governing 
external territory, the expense of such government with no 
experienced colonial soldiers and functionaries to back it, its trials 
and disillusionments, were not hidden from the eyes of the his- 
torian and social philosopher. Such critics urged the necessity 
of reform at home and of development of those arts of life which 
make possible the maintenance of a larger population on the same 
soil. This would effectually dispose of the emigration and penal 
colony arguments.’ They urged the nation not to accept th: 
propositions of hot-brained young enthusiasts whose ardor 


scorned to discriminate between the possible and the utterly illu 
sory.” If argument or biting satire had counted for anything. 
Germans would have been deterred from their precipitate rush 
into the colonial field.* 

They had little or no effect; apparently Germany had become 
already a “colonizing nation.” There was no thought of pause 


. 


or deliberation in the ranks of the “Kolonialmenschen”; they 
organized themselves into colonial societies (1882-84), and began 
to besiege the government with demands for action. Attention 


1“ Teder Schritt, den wir zur Aufkléarung des Volkes, zum Ausbau dei 
Freiheit und zur Verséhnung der socialen Gegensitze thun, wird unsern Staat 
und unsere Gesellschaft mehr kraftigen, als das Schreckmittel der Strafcolo- 
nien.”” Philippson, 60. 

2 Weber even suggested artificial restriction of the growth of cities 
Philippson, 29. 

’ Jannasch, 378-99 ; 403 (Roscher on German emigration, same volume, 327 ff.) 
Philippson, 7 ff. ; 25 ff. ; 38 ff. ; 61 ff. 

4 Schmidt, Deutschlands Kolonien (2 vols. Berlin, 1895-6), i, 1-2. This work 
is the most comprehensive of those cited in the present article. It is written by 
a soldier and exhibits the virtues and defects incident to its origin. The first 
volume is on East Africa, where the author’s own experience enables him to go 
into considerable detail ; the second is a compilation from reliable and import- 
ant original sources. The work impresses the reader as a reliable and honest 


production. 
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was called more sharply to the regulation of emigration and the 
levelopment of the consular service,—which was apparently a 
service to the country.’ In despair of acquiring unoc- 
upied lands fit for colonies or settlement, the furtherers of the 
nial movement directed attention to Brazil, Argentina, 
Paraguay and other parts of South America, already more or 
ess under German influence; they were willing to fight the United 
States, if necessary, over the Monroe Doctrine, or to insist upon 
England’s allowing an essentially German settlement in Australia. 
Some bluster was heard regarding the seizure of French colonies, 
irticularly Pondicherry, together with twenty ironclads, as 
ndemnity of the Franco-Prussian war. This project ship- 
vrecked against the imperturbable opposition of Bismarck. The 
lonial societies were very much in earnest and were even willing 
put their hands into their pockets, if necessary; their influence 
as powerful and became an important factor in the development 

f the imperial, foreign and colonial policy.* 

The government, however, was too deliberate to meet their 
wishes. Statesmanship and its requirements did not enter into 
heir stock of ideas. The government was, of course, Bismarck, 
ind the Chancellor’s tardiness came in for many recriminations 
nd caused much disillusionment. Criticism of the government 

k on a personal tinge. Whatever may have been his later 
views, for years Bismarck certainly presented the figure of a 
reluctant, hardly persuaded adherent of a colonization policy. 
That his finger was ever on the pulse of Germany goes without 
aving, and it is certain that he saw fit to yield, willingly or 
regretfully at the outset, to the swelling sentiment of the Empire. 
But however much his original attitude may have changed, there 
s little cause to wonder that the brakes were put on with a 


firm hand and kept on until the farsighted statesman could more 


Jannasch (452 ff. ) asserts the ineffectiveness of the consular service ; he says 
the selection of the consuls was most vicious—if a man had squandered one 
estate, he was fit to be consul, if three, to be consul-general. Merit received 
little reward beyond cheap medals and the like, and the best men kept out of 
the service. 

* Chas. Lowe, Prince Bismarck (2 vols; New York, etc., 1886) ii, 203; 


Philippson, 38 ff.; Jannasch, 399 ff. ; F. Fabri, /uinf Jahre Deutscher Koloniat- 


pohtik (Gotha, 1889), 135. 
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confidently reckon with the national future. A young nation, 
scarcely yet united, was eager to enter a field where shocks and 
strains were in the order of events, and where inexperience was 
likely to feel their force with peculiar intensity. Collision with 
nations whose friendship was all but indispensable was more than 
a possibility. It is scarcely surprising if the prudence of age 
hesitated to expose an unseasoned people to all these chances and 
trials. 

The conservatism of the Chancellor was radicalism from the 
standpoint of the Reichstag. This body consistently opposed all 
colonial schemes and naturally became a mark for incessant abuse 
and complaints of narrowmindedness: Even after Bismarck 
began to advocate the acquisition of colonies, the Reichstag was 
not won over, but continued to offer hateful obstruction to the 
wide-reaching plans of the expansionists. There was besides a 
large indifferent element among the people to provoke these 
“patriots”; the peasant stolidly emigrated as before, and the 
general populace needed many a warm and specious appeal before 
it swung into line with the agitators and the interested merchant 
circles. It was danger to the interests of the latter class which 
most directly stimulated governmental activity. 

Bismarck seems to have foreseen the ultimate colonial destiny 
of his country, but to have regarded the first projects as ill-timed. 
To the earliest approaches of colonial partisans he gave no satis- 
faction.' In his opinion, the merchant shculd precede the official, 
whose entrance upon the function of administering young socie- 
ties should take place relatively late. Colonies without a fleet 
he regarded as so many vulnerable and undefended points.” 

But he was always open to all suggestions looking to the 
development of trade. Trade was an immediate advantage; 

1 To those who wished to relieve France of colonies and battleships, he said, 
‘‘T want no colonies. They are good for nothing but supply-stations, For us 
in Germany, this colonial business would be just like the silken sables in the 
noble families of Poland, who have no shirts to their backs.” Lowe, ii, 203. 
In the Reichstag, (Jan. 22, 1889) he announced, ‘‘Ich war von Haus aus kein 
Kolonialmensch.” Charles Andler, Ze Prince de Bismarck (Paris, 1899), 270; 
F. Fabri, Vorwort. He was studying up the subject of colonization, however, 
as early as 1876. Lowe, ii, 210. 

* The phenomenal growth of the German navy (1871-85) seems to have done 
away in part with this objection. Lowe, ii, 203. 
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whether it would lead in time to the official occupation of colonies 
was a question for the future to decide. Bismarck sounded the 
public mind in regard to trade with considerable regularity. In 
1883 he put forth a request to merchant societies for reports and 
recommendations on the attitude to be taken by the government 
toward German commercial interests in foreign parts. Some of 


tl 


taken. In 1880, with the failure of the ancient Godeffroy house, 


the reports submitted urged vigorous action, but no action was 


the time seemed ripe for more positive measures; the extinction 
of German trade in Polynesia, where it was predominant, was 
threatened, unless a substitute for this well-known house could 
be maintained. Bismarck accordingly asked the Reichstag to 
guarantee the dividends of a new South Sea Company by a 
maximum annual grant of 300,000 marks, for twenty years. 
The demand was refused by a small majority (sixteen). 

Evidently the time was not yet; but Bismarck’s change of 
attitude was attested by his bitter complaints of this lack of 
support “even in the beginnings of colonization.” He felt that 
the time for action had almost come. The next move was the 
proposal of a mail-steamer subsidy bill; this was rejected by 
the Reichstag, but warmly applauded by the country at large.’ 
At this juncture, feeling sure of popular support, but desiring 
to stimulate it to the pitch of blind partisanship, and thus once 
for all decide the issue, Bismarck deftly smote that one of the 
national heart-strings which vibrates to national vanity. He 
departed from his avowed custom and published a White Book 
(1884) detailing with gross onesidedness his grievances and mal- 
treatment at the hands of the English diplomatic office, in connec- 
tion with questions of trade-interests and protection in Southwest 
Africa. These virtuous remonstrances gained him the sympathy 
not only of his own countrymen, but that of English circles as 
well. In Germany, the opponents of colonial expansion were no 
longer heeded; a force stronger than reason had been invoked 
and the path was cleared for the realization of what had become 
one of Bismarck’s chief aims.? 

' It was passed in the next (1884-5) session. 


> Lowe, Prince Bismarck, ii, 211 ff. ; Meinecke, 17; Philippson, 66ff.; F. 
Fabri, 15-6; Keltie, ch. xii; Andler, 272; Geffcken, Forum, 13 ; 200. 
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This Southwest Africa incident was the crisis in Germany's 
development of a colonial policy. 1t was not approached by the 
government precipitately; numerous petitions of missionaries and 
traders in those parts for protection had been pigeon-holed before 
the pressing appeals in the early eighties. These and the uncer- 
tain position of Luderitz' virtually forced representations to be 
made to England. Her shuffling and evasive answers and her 
dilatory conduct in response to straightforward inquiries con- 
cerning English intentions in the country about Angra Pequefa 
seem finally to have exhausted Bismarck’s patience. He had spent 
fruitless months in polite negotiations whose net result was prac- 
tically mil, and though evidently appreciating to the full the value 
of England’s friendship, he at last suddenly and peremptorily 
declared a protectorate over the Lideritz possessions of South- 
west Africa.* All intentions of conquest were disclaimed. 

After this step it seems that the Rubicon had been crossed. 
England protested, but finally acquiesced as gracefully as possible 
under awkward circumstances, and the colonial party at home in 
Germany forgot their grievances and demonstrated vigorously. 

But Bismarck still clung to his enunciated policy; he announced 
that Germany was not going colony-hunting: “German colonies 
would, like the English, have to trust to individual effort and 
natural growth, not, like the French, to artificial forcing and state 
patronage.”* This common sense doctrine was characteristic of 
Bismarck’s whole colonial activity; he departed from it only 
under the strongest pressure. When he is found favoring pro- 

‘ Liideritz was a Bremen merchant who acquired in 1883 by purchase from 
native chiefs about 215 square miles of land on the bay of Angra Pequefia, with 
all rights of supremacy. His ostensible purpose was to found a trading-station, 
but there is little question that he was inspired by the inner circles of the 
colonial societies. He was soon beyond his depth in this undertaking—this 
necessitating the formation of a company for Southwest Africa. The extreme 
caution and the non-committal character of the government's attitude toward 
Liideritz are especially to be noted. Schmidt, ii, 257 ff. ; Keltie, 178 ff. ; Ober- 
liinder, 148 ff.; C. G. Biittner, Das Hinterland von Walfischbai und Angra Pequena 
(Heidelberg, 1884), 115-6 ; F. Fabri, 3 ff. 


? He instructed the German consul at Cape Town (Apri! 24, 1884) to declare 
officially that Liideritz and his settlkements were under the protection of the 


Empire. A naval officer hoisted the imperial flag over Angra Pequefia Aug. 7 
1884. Schmidt, ii, 261; Keltie, ch. xii ; Johnston, 249 ff. 


8 Perry, 7raditions, etc. ; F. Fabri, 100; Leroy-Beaulieu, 308 ; Lowe, ii, 213 
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ects of expansion, one may be sure there is some pre-existing 
mmercial interest to be safeguarded; he never believed in 
lonies for the sake of colonies. Throughout his period of 
wer he seems consistently to have kept the history of England 
nd her example before his eye. Though a man of quick decision 
d daring action, self-confident as few statesmen have the right 
be, he prepared for entrance upon the untried colonial field 
lestly and as a student.’ To him statesmanship meant wise 
lirection of popular impulse; he risked and lost much popularity 
hecause he kept his head cool and his hand firm, and insisted upon 
stponing colonization until the time was ripe. 
When, in 1884, the reins were slackened and the colonial 
vement had been concentrated and directed toward an immedi 
te success through the enlistment of popular prejudice and self- 
steem, further developments were not slow to manifest them- 
elves. The latent and gathering forces of the preceding period 
ere transformed into actual energy and momentum and within 
ur months of the establishment of a protectorate over Southwest 
\frica, the clamor of trade-interests in West Africa had brought 
bout the official occupation of Togo (July 5, 1884) and Kamerun 
July 14, 1884), and the representations of South Sea merchants* 
ad led to the virtual seizure of Kaiser Wilhelmsland and the 
‘ismarck Archipelago (Aug. 20, 1884). Here, as in Southwest 
\frica, the missionaries had played their part.* In these cases 
t may be said that the Chancellor’s policy of trader first, govern- 
ment afterward, was carried out; but a wide deviation from 
s system was yet to come. On Oct. 1, 1884, three young 
Lowe, ii, 210. 
Complaints were made of an imminent English and Australian expansion 
ver German trade-districts. Bismarck, at the same time, had become distrust- 
of the sincerity and value of British protection of German interests and felt 
that the situation called for speedy action in the establishment of a German 
foothold in the threatened region. Schmidt, ii, 292-9; Lowe, ii, 231. The 
South Sea projects were furthered through the influence of Hansemann and other 
mportant financiers. F. Fabri, 9; Andler, 273; Schmidt, ii, 292 ff. 
Schmidt, ii, 51 ff. ; 173 ff.; 292ff.; K. Freih. von Stengel, Dre Rechtsver- 
‘tnisse der deutschen Schutzgebtete (Tiibingen und Leipzig, t1gor), 10ff. ; 
Keltie, ch. xiii; F. Fabri, 9 ff. ; Johnston, 249 ff. ; Oberliinder, 156; G. Miiller, 
Land und Leute im Bismarck-Archipel (Leipzig, circa 1893), 2 ff. Biittner (68) 


says the missionaries had commenced their activity in Southwest Africa as early 


as 1864. 
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adventurers, under assumed names and disguised as laborers, 
undertook for the Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Kolonisation the 
seizure of what is now German East Africa. No German inter- 
ests worth mentioning existed in this part of the earth. The 
objects of this expedition were attained with extraordinary 
celerity; so-called treaties were made with a number of native 
princes, who were cajoled into agreements which they understood 
very imperfectly, if at all, and concessions of land and administra- 
tive privileges were obtained to which imperial protection was 
extended through charter, Feb. 27, 1885.! 

In the middle of 1884, Germany had had no possessions beyond 
the seas; early in 1885, she found herself a great colonial power, 
possessing an external empire of over 1,000,000 square miles and 
exercising dominion over more than 10,000,000 subjects, mostly 
of lower races.* The tide had been taken at its full, and the 
nation had been guided through a dangerous passage without war 
and without loss of prestige or dignity. The issue once joined, 
Bismarck’s policy had been of a daring and decisive nature. He 
had handled the English with scant respect, in marked contrast 
with his former courtesy and patience, and had resorted to 
stratagems, ambiguities and evasions which had been completely 
successful in throwing the unsuspecting and self-satisfied British 
government off the track until it was too late. The German 
commissioner, Nachtigal, had snatched Togo and Kamerun from 
under the very nose of the English commissioner and no apologies 
were made for the seizure of East African districts which Great 
Britain had long regarded as prospectively her own. It is note- 
worthy that the attitude maintained toward France and French 
colonial susceptibilities during this period was markedly concilia- 
tory and courteous.* 


1 Schmidt, i, 1-18 ; 28-9; 43; Keltie, ch. xvii; F. Fabri, 7 ff. 

2 Statesman's Yearbook, 1897 (estimates of 1896); these figures are, of course, 
only approximate. Estimates for 1899, subtracting areas and population 
acquired since 1886, give—total area of possessions 1,025,IIO sq. miles ; total 
population, 14,556,000. Statesman’s Yearbook, 1900. 

’ Bismarck seems to have become so impatient with England as to have 
contemplated a rapprochement with France. He could not afford to antagonize 
both at once. Lowe, ii, 169 ; 244; Keltie, 200. 

Keltie (190) says,” the contemptuous dog-in-the-manger policy of the Cape 
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Such progress in expansion as has been described ought, one 
would think, to have satisfied colonial partisans and given them 
faith in the government as represented by Bismarck. Perhaps 
their appetites had been whetted too long; at any rate they 
grumbled still. The Chancellor was too c mservative for them; 
they chafed under his guidance and were unable to forgive him 
his lack of warmth and energy. They hailed his retirement with 
undisguised joy and welcomed the advent of the young emperor 
into sole power with high hopes. They greeted the perpetrators 

f unspeakable horrors in the new possessions as heroes, and 
knew no measure in their loves and hatreds.' Nevertheless, the 
Reichstag refused to be fired by their excitement. The proposals 
of Prince Bismarck looking to the direct management of the 
protectorates by the imperial government were rejected. The 
public purse was not to be opened, and of necessity recourse was 
had to the old expedient of monopolistic companies of trade and 
exploitation. These companies undertook severally the manage- 
ment of East and Southwest Africa, the New Guinea region 
(including Bismarck Archipelago and the Solomon Islands) and 
the Marshall Islands, under the protection of and under responsi- 
bility to the German Chancellor.? 

These sudden and successful moves of Germany initiated a wild 
scramble for what was left of Africa, and, indeed, of the world 
at large—a contest ended for Africa with the Berlin Conference 
of 1884-5, in which the respective spheres of influence of the 
powers were delimited and the opportunity for further exploits 
and adventures in land-grabbing reduced practically to nil.* 
With the seizure of New Guinea and adjacent islands, the occupa- 
tion of “unoccupied” lands has virtually come to an end on earth. 
authorities did much to arouse the wrath of Prince Bismarck and the German 
people and to strengthen the resolve of the former to throw himself heart and 
soul into the Colonial movement.” Bismarck thought that if the dog wouldn't 
get out of the manger, he must be pelted out. Lowe, ii, 219. 

' William II. in his youth is said to have been fired with zeal for colonial 
expansion by the example of his distant predecessor, the Elector of Branden- 
burg. Cf. Spectator, 81 ; 481; Perry, 7raditions, etc. 

* Togo and Kamerun were taken directly under imperial rule. On the 
Companies, see the next paper. The Marshall Islands were occupied in 1886. 
Von Stengel, 17. 

* Von Stengel, 10 ff. ; Keltie, 205 ff. 
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Germany, after centuries of indifference, has completed the race 
among the very first; in extent her colonial empire is inferior 
only to those of England and France. Unfortunately, its quality 
is that which usually marks the portion of the late-comer. 


Preceding their official occupation, all of these colonies! except 
East Africa had been more or less familiar to the German mis- 
sionary and trader. Substantial commercial interests existed in 
Kamerun and Togo; the missionaries of Southwest Africa were 
predominately Germans; and beginnings of both trade and 
missions had been made in the South Sea possessions. Upon 
the continent of Africa, Germans had been famous for many years 
as explorers and pioneers, while German missionaries had dared 
and suffered in the very centers of savagery. The extension 
protection to German interests was real in West Africa and 
plausible in Southwest Africa and New Guinea; asserted in 
regard to East Africa, it was a mere pretence. 

The major possessions of the German Empire may be roughly 
divided according to latitude into two classes, the tropical and 
the sub-tropical. All belong to the first class except Southwest 
Africa. Of the conditions of these colonies dependent on lati- 
tude, climate* is the most decisive and the most unfortunate. 
The climate of all the colonies in low latitudes is typically tropical 
with the exception of alleged sanitaria in the mountains of 
Kamerun and New Guinea, and of the Kilima Njaro slope in 
Fast Africa, where altitude corrects latitude to some extent.” 
All these tropical colonies are abodes of fever and malaria: 
Kamerun and Togo have an especially evil reputation for the 


Strictly speaking, the German possessions are neither colonies nor pro- 


tectorates. They have as yet too few settlers to deserve the name of colonies 
and, in reality, there were no reasonably stable native governments to protect 


Von Stengel, 3; 20. 
* For climatic conditions, flora and fauna of the German colonies, see Schmidt 


passim ; Meinecke, passim ; A. H. Keane, Africa (in Stanford's Compendium 0/ 
Geography and Travel, 2 vols. London, 1895), ii, passim ; Keltie, chs. xii, xiii, xv, 
xvii, xxii. The following treat separate colonies more in detail: Blum, 84 ff.; 
104; Boshart, 161 ff. ; 225 ff. ; Biittner, ro ff. ; Hagen, 13 ff. ; E. Hermann, V7e/- 
sucht und Bodenkultur in Siidwestafrika (Berlin 1900), 66; 94; Globus, 1xxix, 


3 (Jan. 17, 1901). 
8 Schmidt (i, 148) says that heights of 1000 meters protect in no way. 
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rst forms of African fever. Dysentery abounds throughout 


e tropical possessions. <Acclimatization is an  illusion—all 
uffer from the tropical diseases, even natives and animals.' 
\side from the fever, the moist heat, the inevitable hardships and 

rse food, not to mention loneliness and homesickness, induce 
nervous disorders, melancholia and insanity. In short, the 
egular characteristics and influences of the genuine tropical 
‘imate are everywhere in evidence, and we shall see that the 
Germans have been as little able as any other people to treat their 
physical environment with indifference. 

The soil of the tropical possessions, excepting East Africa, 
kewise presents slight variation from the type. Rainfall is 
eavy and vegetation luxuriant, especially in Togo and Kamerun. 
‘aluable woods are common. Palms, rubber trees, bananas, 


yams, taro, etc., are everywhere at hand, and coffee, tea, tobacco 


| cotton will, as a rule, flourish and yield abundantiy.? East 
\frica is much less favored in matter of soil and rainfall. Wiss- 
mann said that four-fifths of the country was barren waste, 

f the remaining fifth not all was available for plantations. 
Dry seasons occur and are severe. The steppe-formation is 
haracteristic. In the German tropical colonies, as in all others, 
renuine agriculture after the fashion of the temperate zone is 
impossible, but the plantation system is said to promise much 
with good management and persistence. 

The climate of the sub-tropical colony, Southwest Africa, is 
reported to be very wholesome and invigorating, especially in the 
southern part. In spite of the extreme dryness, however, it is 
acknowledged that fever in a milder form is very common. To 
neutralize this relative advantage of climate, there is an almost 
entire absence of rainfall, especially near the coast, and the soil 
is of such porous quality as to rapidly absorb the water from 

' A, Boshart, Zehn Jahre afrikanischen Lebens (Leipsig, 1898), 229 ff. This 
author is convinced by long experience that animal's deaths are more often 
aused by malaria than by the dreaded ¢setse fly. His treatment of tropical 
liseases and hygiene is quite full and satisfactory. It should be supplemented 
with the very valuable treatise of B. Hagen, an experienced physician of the 
tropics (Unter den Papuas, Wiesbaden, 1899). 

* Schmidt (ii, 328) and Blum (93) think that northern New Guinea bids fair to 
rival Java in the raising of tropical products. 
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occasional cloudbursts and showers. In consequence, the country 
is largely desert, in many places more arid and desolate than the 
Sahara itself, and for miles inland no water or vegetation of any 
kind appears.’ At best the flora is limited to sparse grass-tufts 
and dwarfed trees except in a few more favored localities. Any- 
thing approaching a systematic development of agriculture would 
demand stupendous expense and labor in irrigation, etc. Cattle 
raising, however, is said to flourish in the inner districts; it is 
necessarily of a nomadic order. Unfortunately pulmonary dis- 
ease is rife and as yet unyielding to treatment or inoculation with 
germ-cultures.? 

In the matter of fauna, the African possessions may be con- 
sidered together. The most important beast, the elephant, is 
being rapidly exterminated wherever it is found. The ostrich, 
too, has been ruthlessly hunted down in Southwest Africa, so that 
it has withdrawn to relatively inaccessible retreats and even there 
often refuses to brood. Dangerous and predatory animals are 
being rapidly done away with. Other species whose influence 
on man’s life is of any significance are common enough, though 
on the decline before civilization. New Guinea shares the unim- 
portant fauna of its part of the world. Fish are plentiful in 
Kamerun, Southwest Africa and New Guinea.® 

From the standpoint of commercial geography, the line of 
distinction is between African possessions and others. The 
African continent, with its unindented coastline and tableland 
formation, offers few harbors and still fewer rivers with uninter- 
rupted course. Other factors enter to make the case still more 
unfortunate. In Kamerun large estuaries offer harborage, but 

} Biittner (12 ff.), a veteran missionary, describes the southern part of the 
coast of Southwest Africa as practically bereft of rain; at a distance of 50 km. 
from the coast it may rain once a year, at 100 km. twice or three times ; at 200 
km. seven or eight times. He says the eastern slope of the country sheds rain 
like a tile roof. There is no water-supply at Walfisch Bay nor within a consid- 
erable distance of it. According to Schmidt (ii, 213), the first grass for cattle 
appears 50 km. from the coast in Damaraland. In view of such conditions, 
difficulties in the way of opening up the country are self-evident. 

? Hermann, 25 ff.; Bittner, 45. Parts of East and Southwest Africa also 
come within the habitat of the ¢setse fly. Oberlinder, 155; J. Graf Pfeil, 
Vorschlige cur praktischen Kolonisation in Ost-A frika (Berlin, 1888), 15. 

®Reichenow, Die Deutsche Kolonie Kamerun (Berlin, 1884), 6; Bittner, 10 ; 
Schmidt, ii, 332 ; Boshart, 176. 
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the surf runs so high along the whole of the gulf coast that ships 
ire exposed to great danger in landing. Off Togo they are fre- 
uently forced to anchor in open sea and depend on native skill 
t land the cargoes piece-meal. Southwest Africa has one good 
harbor, Walfisch Bay, but it is in British hands; Swakopmund 
is said, however, to offer good prospects with skillful engineer- 
East African harbors are not suitable for large commerce; 
Dar-es-Salaam, for instance, though it possesses a deep basin, is 
reached only through a narrow tortuous channel. Other “har- 
rs” are largely beaching-places for Arab dhow's.? 

[he rivers of the African protectorates are almost all broken 

falls not far from their mouths. In Togo the best river- 
courses are under French or British supervision; in Southwest 
Africa there are no rivers—the courses of occasional torrents, 
after rain in the back-country, are marked by dry beds of sand. 
[The rivers of East Africa and Kamerun are comparatively 
insignificant. .In Africa there are no natural communications 
with the interior, no arteries of trade; the native caravan roads 
are mere paths a few feet wide. 

In the South Sea region, chances for trade-development are a 
little better. Good harbors are to be found, and one or two 
large streams are navigable far into the interior.* Penetration 
by land is unfortunately most difficult throughout New Guinea 
and the other larger islands; the mourtain ranges are much 
broken, and deep chasms impede advance. Reefs and soundings 
along the coast have been insufficiently marked as yet; when 
reliable charts have been made, New Guinea will hold a respect- 
able chance in the trade of its region; but extreme remoteness 
from Europe and from established Oriental trade-routes will 
interfere seriously with its commercial development for years and 
decades to come.* 

*Schmidt (ii, 201) says that Swakopmund will succeed Walfisch Bay as the 
hief harbor of the district, as the latter is filling rapidly with sand. 

* On Dar-es-Salaam, see R. H. Davis, Alone the East Coast of Africa, in 
Scribner's Magazine, Mch. 1g0t (xxix, 3, 259); Pfeil, Vorschlige, 50. 

Che Kaiserin Augusta stream is navigable to a point distant about 180 miles 
as the bird flies) from the coast. Schmidt, ii, 316. 

* On the commercial geography of the German colonies, see Schmidt, i, 134 ff. ; 
li, 2 ff. ; 156. ff. ; 198 ff. ; 302 ff. ; Keltie, ch. xxii; Keane, ii, 3 ff. ; 189 ff.; 522; 
Blum, 102; 186ff.; Pfeil, Studien, 3 ff.; Vorschlége, 6-7; O. Finsch, Samoa- 


Jahrten; Reisenin Kaiser-Wilhelmsland und Enelisch-Neu-Guinea in den Jahren 


1884 und 1885 (Leipzig, 1888), 132. 
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From time to time reports of the discovery of gold in this 
or that colony are noised abroad; a little has been found here 
and there, but as yet the longed-for stimulus of the yellow metal 
fails the German possessions. Copper has been mined in some 
quantities in Southwest Africa and iron ore of a high quality is 
not uncommon, but the nature of the country prevents much 
progress. Ambitious attempts in the mining of copper have 
failed signally, and systematic development of the mines will 
become possible only when better means of transportation shal! 
have been introduced.’ 

The native population of the German possessions, taken as a 
whole, is sparse and of a distinctly inferior stamp. Hottentots 
and Bushmen in Southwest Africa, and Papuans in New Guinea 
represent some of the lowest developed races on the globe. The 
Bantu peoples of East and Southwest Africa and Kamerun are 
of a higher order, as are the natives of Togo and the Sudanese of 
Kamerun; the Bismarck and Solomon Islanders are peoples upon 
whom some hopes are based. The Kru-men of Kamerun are, 
on the whole, the best native subjects Germany possesses, though 
their activity is almost exclusively confined to the sea. Where 
the tribes are not unspeakably stupid and lazy, they are generally 
warlike and far from docile. The Somali and Galla, who border 
East Africa, are in constant feud and render the northern districts 
of this protectorate extremely dangerous to life and property; in 
New Guinea there is constant fighting between the coast popula- 
tion and the mountaineers; likewise in Southwest Africa the 
Herero and Hottentots have struggled for generations, pausing 
now and then, but only long enough to get breath and recruit 
strength. The Solomon Islanders are extremely hostile to all 
Europeans; their archipelago has regularly been the scene of 
savage outbreaks and massacres. In native Africa there is little 
settled rule; in Togo and Kamerun alone is there to be found 
anything approaching a native government, and even this 1s 
of no advantage to the Germans, as both rulers and ruled are 
devout Mohammedans, with all that implies of hostility to 
European culture. The further difficulties of the native question 


! Keane, ii, 175 ; Biittner, 43 ff. 
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will appear in a later paper, but enough has been said to charac- 





terize the native situation as most unfortunate.’ 







Taking a general view, then, of the Germans and their colonies, 
we find a people as fully equipped as any other in the matter of 





: national character, numbers and culture, and superior to all but 





g the most advanced in commercial and industrial enterprise and in 





.ccumulated wealth. National unity is recent but strong, and 





national discipline is without its equal. For colonial undertak- 
ings the Germans seem to lack only experience with its accumu- 






lated precepts of practical wisdom.* The strength of Germany as 





, young colonial power can best be seen by a comparison with the 





weakness of Italy, whose modern colonial activity began but 








slightly before that of the more northern people, and whose tenta- 





tives and early colonial development remind one in many ways of 





» the German beginnings sketched above.* Often such comparison 





» is suggested by the almost absolute contrasts involved. Other 





interesting resemblances and differences might be discovered if 





one were to compare German colonization with the recent arti- 





ficial expansion of the United States. 
As for the colonies themselves, which this new nation was to 







i try to develop and make profitable, they were among the most 19 
difficult to deal with in the whole world. Nowhere was there 





a refuge for pilgrims from the fatherland—the questions of over- 












For the natives of the various colonies, see F, Ratzel, Vélkerkunde (2 vols. 
4 Leipzig and Wien 1894-5; translated, Zhe History of Mankind, 3 vols. London 

= and New York, 1896-8), ii, i, A, B, C, passim ; 486 ff. ; Schmidt, i, 160 ff.; ii, 13 ff. ; 

& 162 ff. ; 221 ff. ; 334 ff. ; Keane, ii, passim ; Meinecke, passim ; Reichenow, 25 ff. ; I 
F. Fabri, 33ff.; Engler, 135; O. Finsch, Ethnologische Erfahrungen und 

Belegstiicke aus der Siidsee (Wien, 1893), passim. 

% ‘‘ The German settler has all the qualities which distinguish the Englishman 

Ss with somewhat less initiative, whilst he is less inclined to adventures. He is 






















calm, sober, economical, striving less to become quickly rich, and better : 
educated. After all, the German and the Anglo-Saxon emigrants are of the 
7 same value. All unbiassed observers pronounce them to be fares inter nationes. 
a This is particularly the case in the most important branch, agriculture —the 
S German and the Scotch are considered the best farmers ;”’ Geffcken, Forum, 
Pe 13; 200 (1892) p. 204, note; Philippson, 5; Der Deutsche Export, 8. Cf. also 
oe F, Fabri, 13; Jannasch, 368; (A. Bastian), Ziniges aus Samoa und andern Inseln 
er Stidsee. Mit Ethnographischen Anmerkungen zur Colonialgeschichte (Berlin 
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population and emigration had been settled in no respect. The 
current of emigration did not swerve from its old course, 
Natural difficulties stood in the way of hoped-for trade advan- 
tages and there was practically no native population to depend 
upon for cooperation in economic development. To be sure the 
“patriotic” and “‘liberal” spirit had been somewhat appeased—a 
great demonstration had been made and England had been over- 
reached and snubbed into the bargain. This was undoubtedly 
something; it was as balm to the souls of certain of the colonial 
following. But the more rational could not but see that their 
efforts had brought them little nearer than before to the substan- 
tial results for which they had hoped. Among such men there 
were grave misgivings as to the outcome. 

Whatever else may be said, Germany’s colonial future was 
exceedingly problematic in 1885, when the last great possessions 
had been appropriated. It devolved upon the nation to demon- 
strate its capacities in the new and strange field.’ 

ALBERT G. KELLER. 


Yale University. 


1 The discussion of Germany’s colonial policy and kindred topics is reserved 


for a subsequent article.—EpDITORs. 
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THE FORMATION OF THE FILIPINO PEOPLE. 





\ STUDY of the old missionary chronicles is of high 
i importance in forming an intelligent judgment of the con- 
lition of the Filipino populations to-day. Their position is, in 
nany Ways, unique among nations. Their national organization, 
such as it is, as well as their religion and moral culture, come 
from Spain, but their race and character are mainly Malayan, like 
those of many other islands of the Pacific Ocean. The nature 
f the processes which have made so wide a difference between the 
people of Luzon and those of Borneo or Celebes can only be traced 
history. Fortunately the materials are abundant. The 


riginal missionaries and their successors were men of literary 
tastes, and, almost from the beginning of the Spanish coloniza- 
n, they set themselves to describe the new lands in which they 
found themselves. The earliest printed account of China, pub- 
lished in 1595 in Madrid, was the work of Fray de Rada, who 
‘companied Legaspi in the first expedition. Since his time, the 
number of chronicles and descriptions, written by Philippine 
missionaries, is enormous. Many are still preserved in manu- 
script in the libraries of various convents in the islands, besides 
those printed at different times. A commission of scholars 
published some of these hitherto unprinted works in 1892, under 
the name of “Biblioteca Historica Filipina.’ They are a “His- 
tory of Events of the Order of St. Augustine in the Islands,” 
written in 1634 by Fray Medina, a member of that body; a 
“Chronicle of the Province of St. Gregory in the Philippines, 
China and Japan,” by the Franciscan Santa Ines; and a “History 
and Description of the Philippines,” by the Jesuit Father Delgado, 
' Biblioteca Historica Filipina ; Historias, Chronicas, Anales, Memorias, Rela- 
tones, Cartas, Papeles sueltos, y demas Documentos Historicos, todos ineditos v 
lesconocidos, sobre la Conquista Militar, Civilizacion Cristiana, Gobierno y Adminis- 
tracion de este Archipielago ; Escogidos en los Archivos de sus Conventos Religiosos y 
Establecimientos Officiales del Estado y de los Pueblos. Monumento Nacional, Elevado 
Glorias Espanolas por la Iniciativa y bajo la Protection del Excelentissimo ¢ 
llustrissimo Setior D. Jose Gutierrez De La Vega, Ex-Consejero de Estado, 3 
Director General de Administracion Civil de las Islas Filipinas. 
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finished about 1752. Fray Medina’s work is supplemented by 
another Augustinian account of the native rebellion of Selan 
in 1762; after the English invasion notes are added by the modern 
editors, but the original texts are not altered. All, taken 
together, give a lively picture of native and Spanish life in the 
islands during the first two centuries of their history. 

The work of the Jesuit Delgado is much the easiest reading 
toa modern man. He writes like a savant and man of the world, 
in an easy style very different from the prolixity of Santa Ines, 
or the painfully accurate lists of dates and elections of chapters 
which fill Medina’s pages. His description of the trees of the 
archipelago is, for the time, a marvel of scientific knowledge. 
His view of the native character is much more favorable than the 
Augustinian’s, and he supports his estimates by examples drawn 
from his own time. He names a native priest who was vicar 
general in one of the dioceses and other natives occupying high 
posts in the government in the eighteenth century, and mentions 
many Filipinos in the ranks of the orders themselves. 

Fray Medina is more like an old monastic chronicler in his 
method of narrating events. <A certain tinge of melancholy. 
devoid of bitterness, colors his narrative. The listlessness of 
Spanish governors, the laziness of the natives, the decay of 
particular missions, are constant themes for his pen. His judg- 
ments, however, are accurate and concise. His description of the 
Chinese in his time might readily pass to-day: “They are the 
greediest nation known and the fondest of silver, but, withal, they 
are the finest kind of traders and satisfactory ones, having a great 
advantage in that point over the Japanese. If a Chinese has a 
profitable business, he trusts and keeps his bargains very satis- 
factorily.” Though Fray Medina’s Chronicle ends at the year 
1629, he mentions, incidentally, events occurring in 1634, which 
seems to fix that time as the completion of his work. 

Santa Ines is much more enthusiastic than Medina, though, like 
him, he records carefully the succession of commissaries and 
provincials, the arrival in the colony of successive bands of 
missionaries, and other details of the kind. His taste runs to 
biography, and much of his work is filled with “lives” of various 
Franciscans of special distinction. This furnishes many details 
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which would not be recorded in general history, but which are of 
singular interest as revelations of daily life in the islands more 
than two centuries ago. Fray Ines, with all his devout enthu- 
siasm, was learned in the knowledge of his time, and not deficient 
in observation. He is not as critical as the Augustinian, and 
more inclined to see the bright side of things. His history was 

mposed about 1675, when the missions had been established for 
several generations. For the early settlement of the islands 
Father Medina’s accounts are specially valuable, as he landed in 
Manila less than forty years after its foundation. 

The conversion of the natives was put forward by Philip II. 
as the object chiefly sought in settling the Philippines. Odd as 
such a motive may now seem for the political action of a great 
power, it appeared entirely natural to the public mind of Europe 
in the sixteenth century. Christianity was held identical with 
European civilization, and its development in other lands regarded 
as of international importance. There seems no need to doubt 
the sincerity of Philip’s intentions in the case. His government 
had no really important political interest in occupying a group 
of islands five thousand miles distant from its already unwieldy 
\merican colonies. Such occupation might, indeed, hinder 
European adventurers from making the islands at some future 
time a rendezvous for buccaneer raids on the coasts of Mexico 
and Peru, but this was a remote chance and the immediate cost 
was heavy. The regulations drawn up for the Philippine govern- 
ment in Madrid in 1588 contradict the supposition that revenue 
vas sought from the new establishment. The “quintos,” or 
fifths, of gold and silver exacted in America were the chief income 
of the Crown. Philip reduced that tax to a tenth in the Philip- 
pines and ordered that none should be exacted from native gold 
miners. Slavery was also forbidden in any form, and a moderate 
poll tax prescribed as the only burden to be laid on the native 
population. Even this was not to be required except from such 
as should have been permanently settled under Spanish laws. 
Vhile the whole military force was fixed at four hundred men, 
an order was made to send a hundred priests of four different 
orders to the islands. Finally the Mexican treasury, not the 
islands, was charged to find the funds for all expenses until such 
time as the natives should be formed into a civilized population. 
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Philip's interest in the missionary success of the enterprise 
extended to a personal selection of the priests to be employed in 
it. He suggested to the church authorities that these should be 
drawn exclusively from the religious orders, as more suitable to 
win the good will of savage populations than the ordinary 
parochial clergy. Their vows of poverty and obedience, it was 
believed, would insure greater disinterestedness and zeal. He 
went so far as to write personally to a simple friar in remote 
Mexico, requesting him to take charge of the mission work. The 
friar in question, Urdaneta, was a veteran officer and explorer, 
who at fifty years of age had entered the cloister. Thus the 
Augustinians began their connection with the Philippines which 
has since continued. 

The missionary character given to the first settlement was not 
changed by the succeeding Spanish governments during three cen- 
turies. Its success or failure may be judged by the condition of 
the islands at the end of the Spanish rule. They have a popula- 
tion of several millions almost wholly of native or Asiatic race, 
without any European aristocracy or military organization estab- 
lished among them. Their religion and moral culture are those 
of Catholic Europe; their only political organization that of a 
Spanish colony and the pueblo or village system long prevalent 
in Spain distinctively among European lands. In material well- 
being, in social order and in schooling and literary culture, they 
are, at least, not inferior to the peasant populations of most 
European countries, of Spain itself, or Italy. They have a higher 
public morality, judged by the standards of criminal courts and 
social statistics, than most Christian lands possess. In the special 
material progress of the nineteenth century their share has been 
smaller than in the other elements of civilization. Their status 
in that respect is rather that of Europe before the French Revolu- 
tion. India under English rule and Java under Dutch show 
greater industrial development than the Philippines. It is note- 
worthy, however, that while the Hawaiians and the Maoris of 
New Zealand, the dense populations found by Cook in the Society 
Islands and other groups, have almost melted out of existence in a 
century, the Filipinos are growing in numbers more rapidly than 
any people in Europe itself. 
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The men who have brought about these conditions in the 
Philippines, and the methods employed by them, seem worthy of 
serious study on social as well as purely religious grounds. 
[he passage of different branches of the human race from bar- 
harism to civilization is a historical fact of the deepest interest, 
and in no other case can its stages be so clearly investigated as 
in the Philippines. From the German warriors of Arminius to 
the Germany of Goethe and Humboldt is a transition similar 
in kind, if greater in degree, to that which has transformed Dyak 
head-hunters into the existing populations of Luzon and Panay. 
In the latter case we have the details of the process described in 
the mission chronicles, while many stages of the development of 
civilized Europe are lost in the darkness of the past. 

Medina’s details of Legaspi's arrival in the Philippines show 
, people then strikingly like the Tahitians and Hawaiians when 
visited by Cook two centuries later. In Bohol and Cebu the 
parallel is complete. The acceptance of Spanish supremacy by 
Tupas is exactly like Kamehameha’s hoisting the English flag in 
Hawaii at Vancouver's suggestion. The New Zealanders killed a 
boat's crew of Cook’s sailors, after receiving the captain’s first visit 
with the utmost satisfaction. Similar things happened in Bohol 
when Legaspi touched there, and tried to trade with the natives 
around the ships in their canoes at first, and the Indian interpreter 
Pacheto, who had been brought specially with the expedition, 


for the provisions needed by his soldiers and ships. They came 


explained to them the good intentions of the strangers. Several 
came on board and offered to bind their friendship to the Span- 
iards by blood brotherhood. This consisted in each drawing a 
few drops of his own blood into a cup, which was then filled with 
wine and drunk by both. The Spaniards submitted with some 
disgust, the General, as Medina says, “promising himself more for 
God and his king by that road than the noise of arms.” He was 
undeceived soon. A few days later a boat was sent on shore and 
the natives offered to go through the blood ceremony, but when 
one of the sailors bared his breast for the bleeding, a warrior 
pierced his heart with a lance. The negotiations for provisions 
were also profitless though supplies were promised and _ prices 
agreed on. Finally Legaspi decided to seize supplies by force 
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and consulted Fray Urdaneta as to whether it were warranted 
by the moral law. The Father decided that the refusal of pro- 
visions in grave necessity was a lawful cause of war, but that first 
the natives should be informed of the fact. Captain Goiti was 
sent on shore with the interpreter to give the natives this informa- 
tion and also with fifty men well armed to get the needed supplies, 
The natives showed fight, but the discharge of the arquebuses 
was enough to scatter them, more frightened than hurt. The 
soldiers seized the hogs, chickens and rice which they could find 
and brought them on board. The conscientious Legaspi paid for 
them, however, to a chief who had stayed on board during the 
mélée. Fray Medina appears to think Urdaneta’s decision cor- 
rect, though for himself he regarded the Bull of Alexander, which 
divided the infidel world between the kings of Spain and Portugal, 
sufficient justification of war on unfriendly tribes, within the 
Spanish hemisphere of influence. 

Legaspi after some exploration decided to make his first settle- 
ment in the island of Cebu. Here he met a similar reception to 
that in Bohol. However, peace being made at last Urdaneta 
returned to Mexico in the largest vessel, after having selected 
sites for a cathedral and an Augustinian convent. He made 
the voyage, the first ever accomplished in an easterly direction 
across the Pacific, by going northward to catch the prevailing 
winds. Communication was thus secured by sea with Mexico, 
and the future of the settlement reasonably assured. 

The mission work was now begun by the three Augustinians 
remaining. Their first care was to learn the language of the 
island. Fray de Rada made specially quick progress in this, and 
he composed the first Malay vocabulary for the use of others. 
Medina saw this in manuscript nearly fifty years later in Cebu. 
When sufficiently familiar with the language, the priests began 
to explain the Christian doctrines, and were listened to with much 
attention. However, they were slow in admitting the natives to 
baptism, “because they had doubts about their fickleness and knew 
how readily those baptized in Magellan’s time had fallen away.” 
They continued their lectures, however, and “got the children 
of the better people to frequent the convent, where they taught 
them the Doctrine and to read and write.” Fray Santa Ines 
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informs us that the natives already had a primitive alphabet, 
and were fond of using it. He describes it as lacking in many 
-owel sounds, which had to be supplied from memory as in the 

id Hebrew. The mode of writing was from top to bottom of 
the page in parallel lines running from left to right. He con- 
sidered its origin clearly Arabic and its transmission to have been 
through the Mahometan tribes of the south. The natives, he 
adds, readily substituted the Roman letters for their own charac- 
ters, after they learned the former from the friars. Before print- 
ing presses were introduced, he tells us, many natives wrote out 
the instructions of the missionaries on sheets of bark in their 

wn language. Reading and writing played a part in the mission 
instruction from the beginning. 

The first baptized natives are carefully enumerated by Medina. 
A niece of the high chief was the first received, and much cere- 
mony was used on the occasion, as also on her subsequent 
marriage with a Spanish petty officer. An old native, dying 
apparently, was the next. He recovered and attached himself to 
the convent as a servant. The third to receive baptism was a 
Mahometan from Borneo, who had been some years settled in 
Cebu. His family he had taught himself, and they were received 
with him. Tupas the chief, after three years’ consideration, 
asked to be received as a Christian and was baptized; thencefor- 
ward, we are told, the other natives “began to swarm from all 
sides asking to be made Christians.” There seems no ground for 
thinking the Augustinians tried to swell the number of converts 
by either force or indiscriminate baptisms. 

After six years’ exploration of the archipelago and getting 
numerous chiefs to accept his supreme authority, Legaspi decided 
to establish the capital at Manila. The petty chiefs there were 
Mahometan and three held rule around the site of the present 
city with the Hindoo title of Rajah. Legaspi sailed from Cebu 
with an army of natives, in their own boats and armed in their 
own way. Medina says they were only “too glad of the chance 
to cut off heads and clear scores with the people of Luzon.” 
They found no opportunity, however, to satisfy their bloodthirsty 
instincts. The three rajahs after some parleying acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Spanish king, and the foundation of Manila 
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in European style was begun. The oldest rajah asked for bap- 
tism in a severe illness and received it before death. The others, 
though admitting Legaspi as their overlord, declined to become 
Christians for some time, and even provided themselves with 
artillery for a revolt when the Chinese pirate Le Ma Hong 
attacked Manila. At this point Fray Aguirre, an old explorer of 
the Moluccas, who had just come from Mexico, went alone to 
the camp of Rajah Lacandola and convinced him of the wisdom 
of staying peacefully at home. Both rajahs eventually became 
Christians. 

In Manila, as in Cebu, one of the first mission works was to 
gather the native children to the convent and teach them to “read 
and cast accounts” (leer y contar). A definite system was 
adopted for reaching the adults. Each friar was sent to a district, 
there to build a church and house and get as many natives as 
possible to group their huts into a village around them. The 
convent, or priory, had a number of stations or “visits” which 
were visited at fixed times and instruction given to the natives 
scattered through the country. ‘“Doctrinas’” or schools were 
attached to each priory, and seem to have been held of the highest 
importance for making the converts practical Christians. The 
spirit and methods of the Augustinians stand out clearly in 
Medina’s record of the sixty years following Legaspi’s death. 
At that time the limits of the Spanish dominion were practically 
fixed as they permanently remained. The tribes generally recog- 
nized the king of Spain, much as the Indians of the plains did 
the Great Father at Washington sixty years ago. The Spanish 
cities, like Vigan and Iloilo, were scarcely more than military and 
trading posts, like the original Council Bluffs. The Augustinian 
Provincial, as friars came from Spain, sent them out, by twos 
or singly, to build churches and residences, dignified with the 
title of priories or convents in the places where the native popula- 
tion was thickest. The priests were generally received with 
respect both as Spaniards and as teachers, and they used their 


influence specially in persuading the natives to group their scat- 
tered houses into villages and to attend the church services regu- 
larly. Instruction in the elementary doctrines of Christianity was 
given in classes to those who were willing to become Christians, 
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and when baptized, which was done with much ceremony, they 
were urged to attend at the Sunday sermons in the church punctu- 
The children were got to attend school several days in the 
week, and, besides religion, were taught reading and writing in 
heir own tongue with Spanish letters. Music too was generally 

ught. Choir singing was a part of the regular community life 
a religious order, and thus the friars were all trained, to a 
egree, in music, which was also congenial to the native tastes. 
‘he brighter boys were drilled as assistants at mass and the other 
church ceremonies, which was not without value as a check on 


tive levity. The rules of conduct which the friars tried to 


impress chiefly on their converts were only those essential to the 
simplest Christian civilization. Tribe feuds, blood revenge, and 
polygamy were put under the public ban and in Medina’s day had 
lisappeared among the mission natives. The old religion only 
survived in some vodoo sorceries and charms which the Spanish 
priests vigorously denounced when they appeared. The old 
pagan festivities, celebrated with licentious orgies, were 
denounced as “borracherias” or drunken bouts, and strictly sup- 
pressed. The spirit of the orders made their members regard 
excesses in eating or drinking with a contemptuous disgust. 
Medina personally was a tobacco hater. When the convent at 
Cebu was burned in 1627, the fire originated in a tobacco factory, 
and he adds with sincere emotion: *‘Bad luck to it and the ills that 
the infernal plant has brought, for it must come from hell.” It 
does not appear, however, that as teachers the missionaries made 
any attempts at changing the native ways in matters of food, 
dress, smoking, or house-building. Of the latter Medina says 
that the friars followed at first the native fashion in their own 
buildings, “because in fact they know their own climate best.”’ 
The difference in this respect between the methods of the Spanish 
missionaries in the Philippines and the English and American in 
other Pacific groups is marked. 

The main points of civilization insisted on were the coming 
together into villages and industry in work. In both, the Augus- 
tinians seem to have found enough to do. The public work of 
the villages, the roads, irrigation ditches, and bridges were con- 
stantly neglected unless the prior stood by. The converts often 
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slipped off into the woods to dwell by themselves and many 
viewed attendance at church as a decided bore. The friars had 
to use their persuasive powers constantly, and Medina complains 
that many of the “encomenderos” rather hindered than helped in 
collecting the natives into villages. He asks whether in Spain 
the alguazils did not compel tramps to work without infringing 
the law of liberty, and praises China as a “land kept in order 
without gallows or stocks through fear of the bamboo.” The 
spirit of the medizval schoolmaster crops out a good deal in the 
early Augustinians. 

The Franciscan chronicles show a different spirit, though 
both orders agreed on the importance of getting the natives 
settled in pueblos and of schools. Fray Plasencia, the maker 
of the first Tagal dictionary, was honored with the title of 
“special school promoter” (singular promovidor de escue- 
las). The Franciscans, though they afterwards consented t 
take charge of fixed stations like the other friars, always 
showed more faith in the efficacy of popular preaching. They 
pushed fearlessly among the remote tribes and many went 
to China, Japan and Cochin China from Manila. In purely 
religious enthusiasm they were also distinguished. They 
practiced strict poverty and invariably went barefoot. They 
also gave much attention to hospitals and leper houses both in 
the Philippines and in Japan. Infirmaries were attached to many 
Franciscan convents through the country and the brothers had 
charge of the hospitals of Cavité, Nueva Caceres and Laguna 
del Bay, the last a thermal water cure. A lay brother, of the 
first company, built with alms begged for the purpose the native 
hospital in Manila of stone. Ata later date the Japanese Govern- 
ment, after the execution of the Franciscan missionaries there, 
sent by ship a hundred and fifty native inmates of their leper 
hospital to Manila. These were received in the native hospital, 
which was therefore called St. Lazarus. As might be expected, 
the Franciscans were more ready to accept professions of con- 
version than the cautious Augustinians. The Provincial, as early 
as 1586, sent a statement to Spain that in nine years the priests 
of his order had christened three hundred thousand heathen. 
No criticism is made, however, on the work of other friars. It 
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looks as if the prudence of the one was a salutary check on the 
enthusiasm of the other, and that both recognized it so. 

With all their religious fervor the Franciscans were as 
attentive to the study of the languages of the islands as the 
scholarly Augustinians. Two years after their landing Fray de 
Plasencia was commissioned to prepare a grammar and dictionary 
of the Tagal and a manual of Christian doctrine in the same. 
His work was completed in two years and was afterwards adopted 
for general use in all the Tagal missions. Santa Ines says it 
continued to be used in his own time a hundred years later, 
though it had been revised, as the native language had been found 
to change considerably each generation. The attention to the 
study of the native languages by all the Spanish missioners is 
noteworthy. Santa Ines illustrates the differences between six 
dialects of Luzon by comparison with the Castilian, Valencian 
and Portuguese of the Peninsula, and the Tuscan, Lombard and 
Sicilian dialects in Italy. He adds that as the latter were all 
drawn from the Romance languages, so were the Luzon dialects 
from the Malayan. A further remark is that these dialects are 
of the civilized or “politic” tribes, but are quite distinct from 
those of the barbarian Negritos and Zambales. One hardly 
expects to find such accurate philology in the seventeenth century, 
and that in the remote Philippines. 

The Franciscans, moreover, made it a special duty to study 
the traditions, laws and above all the moral and religious ideas 
of the different races. Father Plasencia in 1588 was commis- 
sioned to make a summary of the native laws and customs, which, 
Santa Ines says, was still used by the Spanish law officers in his 
time as a manual in settling native disputes. He also compiled 
an account of the various superstitions and beliefs current 
among the Tagals and Visayas at the introduction of Christianity, 
their marriage rites, festivals and other customs. From this 
antiquarian treasury which Santa Ines gives, it appears that the 
old Filipinos had neither temples nor priesthood, though they 
put much confidence in wizards, of whom thirteen or fourteen 
grades are enumerated. Many of these the Spanish friar 
regarded as quacks simply; others he thought had dealings with 
the devil. These “babylanes’” were found among the villages 
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for many years after the reception of Christianity. At critical 
times they excited local revolts; at others they sold charms and 
worked spells. In spite of the diabolical character attributed to 
their acts, no special severity seems to have been used towards 
them beyond imprisonment or an application of the bamboo by 
the native police officers. 

Outside the religious teaching of the friars we find mention 
of many advances in culture among the natives in the course of 
a century. Santa Ines says in his time they furnished most of 
the clerks in the counting houses and offices of Manila and other 
towns, and that some held public offices. They supplied capable 
copyists both for Spanish and Latin and the two printing offices 
then in Manila were wholly worked by natives. Fifty years 
before, the rather critical Fray Medina stated there was hardly 
a village but had a trained choir and that many of these would 
show to advantage in European cities. There were also many 
excellent copyists among them, “‘so that the Spaniards were as 
children compared to them.”” They were good tailors and shoe- 
makers, having learned the trades by their own observation, and 
at needlework the native women were more skilled than the 
Spanish ladies of Manila. Fray Medina brings out well the 
difference in civilization in his time among the Filipinos. Those 
around Manila differed but little in their habits from the working 
people of Spain or Italy. The Pampangas to the north had 
adopted more European customs than any other natives and 
furnished soldiers for war and shipwrights for the dockyards. 
Delgado in 1750 confirms this and speaks of the Pampangas as 
scarcely differing from Spaniards. The people of Ilocos were 
also noticeable in this respect in Medina’s time. On the other 
hand, those of Panay were “as new in Christianity as when first 
baptized,” and the island of Bohol had broken out into insurrec- 
tion at the instigation of a heathen “babylan.” There was a 
noticeable difference in manners and intelligence between the 
Christians of the pueblos and those scattered through the country. 
There were still many tribes who avoided the missionaries or 
made war on the converted villages. In Cagayan in the north 
“war was common with burning of convents and the occasional 
murder of religious men.” In Pampanga the Zambales, and in 
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Ilocos the Igorrotes and Negritos, frequently came down to 
plunder and cut off heads and there was no effective police to 
hinder them. Still there were pueblos of both Zambales and 
[eorrotes whose populations had been converted and fused with 
the other Christian population. Similarly the Jesuits were build- 
Christian pueblos in Mindanao, though Mahometans were 


ing 


slower to convert than any other class. It was a slow process 
on the whole by which Christianity spread in the Philippines. 
fhe wild tribes first settled and listened to the friar’s religious 
teachings. They gradually took up such European ways as 
appealed to their developed intelligence, and finally regarded these 
as their own. 

Material civilization came of itself, like the trades mentioned 
by Medina. The building of churches and convents in stone 
and brick developed masons and bricklayers and_ brickmakers. 
\t the Calumpit convent Fray Mejia had established a sugar 
mill early in the-seventeenth century, and in Cebu stock-raising 
had been introduced and flourished. In Ilocos the friars had 
established a general system of irrigation. The Augustinian 
church at Manila was the work of a lay brother, the nephew of 
Herrera the architect of the Escorial. 

The Jesuits came to the Philippines in 1580 and the Dominicans 
as a body in 1587. Both took up the work of building mission 
villages and converting the natives, but they add another impor- 
tant element of progress by founding colleges for the higher studies 
in Manila. The training of priests was a principal function of 
these colleges, even in Medina’s time. Natives and other Asiatics, 
if properly qualified, were admitted to the Catholic priesthood, as 
well as Europeans and Creole Spaniards. To the professions of 
the law and medicine natives were also freely admitted in Delga- 
do’s time. There is no mention of either faculty in Medina or 
Santa Ines. Indeed the first handles the medical profession of 
his day with scant respect. The Chinese hospital in Manila was 
in his eyes more costly than useful. “In my opinion few Chinese 
go there, for these people would sooner die in their own houses 
than get cured in the hospital. Besides there are among the 
Chinese great physicians, better than those of Spain, I mean 
those of Manila, who are chiefly good for taking fees and supply- 

5 
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ing funerals.” It is to be hoped that the good father’s judgment 
was unduly severe on the Spanish colonial doctors, but it may 
be best to pass the question. 

One is struck, in these voices from the Manila of three hundred 
years ago, by the variety of new subjects that exercised the 
intellects of the Spanish friars. The languages and civilization 
of China and Japan, the grades of intellectual development 
between races from the Igorrote hunter to the Chinese merchant 
or diplomatist, the comparison of the various religions of the 
East and the superstitions of savages, were branches of thought 
unknown to the universities of Europe and familiar to the 
teachers of the Filipinos. It cannot be doubted but the intel- 
lectual training helped largely in their success as missionaries and 
civilizers of the islands. 

The status of the missionary friars in the church adminis- 
tration raised some difficulties of canon law at an early time. 
When native villages were founded, individual friars took charge 
of them as parishes. It was necessary, however, to appoint a 
bishop for permanent organization of the islands in the church, 
and one was named by the Pope in 1580. On his arrival he 
doubted whether the friars could act as parish priests according 
to the canon law, which he was bound by his oath to maintain. 
The case was referred to the Roman courts, and ultimately a 
settlement was ratified by the sovereign pontiff. The bishop was 
to rule as elsewhere over the parishes and name their priests, but 
each order was to have the right of presenting candidates from 
its own members for the parishes assigned to it. The heads of 
the order on their part were bound to furnish the priests required 
by the bishop. To do this each Augustinian or Franciscan 
Philippine province was empowered to have convents under its 
jurisdiction in Spain and Mexico to serve as recruiting places 
for the missionary volunteers. These became practically noviti- 
ates in the course of time and special studies in the Philippine 
languages were included in their course. This has continued to 
the present time and is, probably, the chief reason for the smaller 
number of natives in the orders. 

While the position of the friars was thus established, the 
Roman authorities provided that a certain number of parishes 
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should be reserved for ordinary administration by secular priests. 
The two classes of priests were represented in the islands in the 
middle of the eighteenth century substantially as they were four 
years ago. Father Delgado describes the friars as forming two- 
thirds or more of the whole priesthood and the secular priests as 
largely of native race. Transfers of parishes and provinces from 
the patronage of the Augustinians to the bishop’s direct authority 
are enumerated at great length at the end of Medina’s history. 
Similar cessions or exchanges were made between the orders at 
various times. The original question between the bishop and 
the friars is described by both Medina and Santa Ines, and 
both agree that his action arose from a strict sense of duty 
as a bishop under the canon law and not from any jealousy of 
the friars. In fact, he was himself a Dominican up to his 
appointment as bishop. 

There is no appearance in any of the old histories that force, 


military or political, played a part in the original conversion of 
heathen tribes. The continued independent existence of such 
small bodies as the Negritos and Zambales is strong evidence to 
the contrary. There was little intolerance, even of Mahometans 
or Chinese, at any time in the Philippines. Some priests used 
the rod in the villages to enforce church attendance, but we find 
no mention of heavier punishments even for sorcery or apostacy. 
Even the work of collecting the converts into villages seems 
to have been left entirely to the personal exertions of the fathers. 
Many of the Spanish encomenderos were opposed to it for personal 
reasons. Medina speaks of this in Panay, where he had himself 
long resided. The contrast, however, between the readiness of 
the Tagals and Visayas to accept the Catholic teachers and the 
hostility to Christianity of the same race in Mindanao and Sulu 
is striking. Medina honestly states that the Spanish governors 
of Manila were chiefly to blame for the hostility of the Sulu 
Sultan. His people had been on friendly relations with the 
Europeans, and the seizure of a Sulu vessel on a charge of piracy 
first caused them to assume the aggressive. War was thencefor- 
ward continual in the southern islands, and the Christian villages 
were mercilessly ravaged during over two hundred years. 
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It does not appear that the Spanish governors showed any 
special military or political qualities in the Philippines. There 
were no soldiers among them like Cortez or Pizarro, no adminis- 
trators like Albuquerque or Warren Hastings. They showed 
sufficient courage in meeting invaders and fair diplomatic skill 
in dealing with Japan and China, but nothing more. It should 
be said that the Spanish colonial system was not favorable to 
ambitious enterprise in its foreign administrators. The general 
law was regulated by the Code of the Indies and the audiencia 
of Manila was independent of the governor. The separation of 
the executive and judiciary was the rule in all the Spanish 
colonies, as it is in our own country, and though it may have 
hampered the action of the government at times, it must have 
been on the whole beneficial to the natives. In Manila the cabildo 
or town council regulated municipal affairs and trade, in the 
provinces the encomenderos held local districts by royal grant 
and collected the regular taxes for their own benefit. The 
governor's authority over them was like that of the old feudal 
monarchs over their barons, and depended much on the good 
will of the encomendero. The archbishop, as permanent head of 
the local church, was independent in his own sphere. In the 
church relations with the natives, too, the different religious 
orders had their recognized rights, independent of the will of 
either archbishop or governor. Finally, the taxation of the 
natives was fixed by royal decree, which had practically the force 
of a constitutional law. The checks on despotic action of the 
executive in Manila were thus many more than in most colonies 
of Europeans established among other races. They may have 
hindered the development of another Cortez in Asia or the build- 
ing of a Spanish colonial empire in the Eastern seas, but they 
contributed powerfully to the protection and gradual develop- 
ment of the natives under Spanish rule. The division of powers 
in the United States government prevented in all likelihood the 
establishment of an American empire over this continent by the 
ambition of Hamilton or Burr, a hundred years ago. We believe 
few will now assert that the loss was more than the gain in the 
subsequent free development of our land. 
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\We close with a few words on the actual effect of the changes 
introduced by the Catholic missionaries on the natives. The 
population at the first settlement we have no estimate of, but it 
cannot have been denser than in Borneo at present. The 
Franciscans claimed to have baptized a quarter of a million by 
:<86, but at the same time they estimate the number actually 
under their control in villages at about a hundred thousand. 


\ledina makes no general enumeration, but a comparison between 


the numbers in different places in his time and their present popu- 
lation shows much less than a fifteenth. It is safe to put the 
number of settled converts at not over a quarter of a million 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Delgado gives a 
full census about 1750, which showed over a million. The 
estadistica of Manila in 1894 gave in round numbers 6,800,000. 
The rate of increase annually was about 2.5 per cent. according 
to the record of baptisms and interments recorded in the various 
parishes. The contrast with the Hawaiians or Maoris under 
European civilization is worthy of study. 
3RYAN J. CLINCH. 
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PERSONAL BUDGETS OF UNMARRIED PERSONS. 


NE subject to which the economic man gives considerable 
attention is how he shall spend his income. The dictum 
of science is that the last dollar expended in each case is so 
disbursed that the maximum of enjoyment is thereby obtained. 
The income of the poor man is so limited that, after he has 
satisfied the demands of his appetite and supported those who 
are dependent upon him, there is little left for what we commonly 
call pleasure. Dr. Engel laid down the law that the greater the 
income, the smaller is the relative outlay for subsistence; that 
the disbursement for rent varies directly with the total expendi- 
ture; that the outlay for sundries increases more rapidly than the 
total expenditure. There is no longer any doubt about the truth 
of these statements, and since they have been satisfactorily proved 
it seems that the curiosity of the economist along this line has 
been satisfied. Now and then some government appoints a com- 
mittee to see that the law still holds good, and to find out what 
percentage of the total expenditure goes to food and what to 
clothing, among the working men of that country. Light, fuel 
and house-rent are never omitted, but as the income increases 
there is an ever-growing catch-all in the form of the sundries 
account. One intention of this paper is to further divide these 
accounts, and see if it is not possible to get behind the sundries 
curtain to find what is there concealed. Again, in the government 
reports it is apparently taken for granted that the whole world 
is composed of married persons and little children dependent upon 
them, leaving out of account altogether the continuously increas- 
ing numbers of the unmarried who are either supporting them- 
selves or preparing to do so. There is no need of entering the 
field which is already so well supplied with the results of research, 
but it seems that there is now a demand for a systematic study of 
the accounts of the unmarried persons in our society. It is this 
class alone with which this paper deals. 
It is the expenditure with which we are alone interested, and 
no attention is given to the sources of the income. It makes no 
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difference whether this is the reward for labor in the form of 
wages or salary, whether from invested capital, or money 
advanced by a relative to enable the recipient to complete an edu- 
cation. We shall, therefore, group the accounts without regard 
to the manner in which the money is obtained, provided only that 
the amount of the expenditure approaches a certain mean.} 
Money invested is not to be found under the head of expenditure. 
Only such disbursements as brought some immediate satisfaction 
are included. It was thought best to exclude all payments for 
life insurance, since the money is invested to all intents and 
purposes as much as if it had been placed to an account in a 
savings bank. Both are cases of deferred enjoyment. 

Having decided upon what constituted expenditure, there 
remained the problem of classification. The former plans were 
discarded, for it was the intention to do away with the great 
sundries account, and to substitute specific items. The following 
list was finally adopted as the best for the purpose : 


1, NECESSITIES 3. PLEASURE 
Room-rent Theatre 
Board Pool and Billiards 
Clothing Social Functions 
Laundry Flowers 
Physician and Medicine Music 
Traveling Society Dues 
Furniture Chance 
Sundries Athletics 

2. STATIONERY Suppers 
Books Charity 
Paper and Ink Sundries 
Periodicals 4. TOBACCO AND INTOXICANTS., 
Stamps 


It is noticeable that the items fuel, lighting, taxation and insur- 
ance, that are commonly in evidence in lists of this nature, are 


'It may be objected that the accounts of the man whose income is derived 
from dividends or interest should not be compared to those of the wage-earner, 
since the former is certain to be more extravagant, but in the first place this is 
avoided by grouping them according to the amount expended, and again I have 
found it to be the case, that, as a rule, the man with the inherited income looks 
upon this as a trust to be carefully managed by him, while the young man with 
a salary of $1,000.00 feels that he is obliged to spend the greater part of this, to 
prove that he has such an income. The amount of saving done by the man 
with the moderate salary in the cities of the East at the present day is surpris- 
ingly small, 
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entirely absent, since they are all included under room-rent, 
Since these lists deal almost entirely with the accounts of single 
people, the desirability of the change is apparent. The most 
radical departure is in the attempt to resolve the pleasure account 
into its various elements. In the case of the family whose outlay 
must be brought under $12.00 a week to make ends meet, it may 
not be desirable to distinguish the expenditure for social functions 
from that for golf, but with the unmarried man who spends a 
considerable portion of his income along these lines the distinction 
is important. 

The finest field for the study of such questions to be found 
in this country is in the American college or university, where 
thousands of young men and women are gathered together, and 
whose accounts would furnish ample material.’ It seems remark- 
able that this opportunity should have been so long neglected. 
I have been for several years collecting the accounts of the 
students in the two upper classes in Yale College, from which the 


following results are obtained : 


PLATE I. 

NECESSITIES -__..-- See eael $809.7 NS in ita hee earniod - -$203.7 
ee ee ee 137.2 TE... ccckarinadnne 28.9 
(ee 148.1 Pool and Billiards -... 8.2 
eee - 162.8 Social Functions .-.... 35.0 
oT Onn 182.8 WOUND Scatsoudensccns 10.1 
n,n Ee eee 28.8 BNE gc icanewesioune 4.0 
Physicianand Medicine 18.7 Society Dues ......... 29.8 
cc 87.0 ere 16.4 
PNG... nendocnnd 32.4 DOES cde ccacccacs 23.6 
DID scscsacunane 11.8 ee ee 32.3 

WUIOIID oss icccnwissscedads 52.6 PG cepsesencaces 14.6 
ee TOBACCO AND INTOXICANTS -.-- 50.0 
Paper and Ink .....--- 4.0 
| 6.7 
PURE nccncccnswedvens 3.8 


Plate I: average yearly expenditure of Yale student of two upper classes.’ 


It must not be understood from the above figures that the 
average student in the two upper classes at Yale spends $1,116.00 
yearly, but this happens to be the average of about five hundred 

'The number of budgets consulted in gathering the figures used in this 
article is nearly 3,000, nearly all of which date from 1897 to Igor. 

? In the accounts of the students the item of tuition has been added and, 
since all of the accounts did not include charity, this has been omitted from all 
and been put with sundries under pleasure. 
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ccounts which I have been able to gather. 


It was obtained by 


the method of simple average, and consequently too great import- 


nce may be given to the expenditures of the more extravagant 


students. 


In all of the expenditures the figures desired are not so 


much absolute numbers as the percentages which follow : 


EE OPE Re PS aa Tee Spe ne OEE En ees 


NT ee i eniielil 


aa aad etiam sale aii 


Tobacco and Intoxzicants .............. 


72.6% 
4.7% 
18.3% 
4.4% 


It is, however, of interest to see whether the law of Engel holds 


rue with regard to the expenditures of students, and if those 


getting a large allowance spend a greater percentage of it on 
This can be clearly 


pleasure than do their poorer classmates. 


shown by dividing the accounts into three classes varying with 


he amount of expenditure. 





PLaTE II. Pate III, 
DI a i $382.2 $681.8 
EE 5 cena dee teal 80.8 151.4 
| eee ee 64.5 $9.7 
NN nea oa Satan 121.5 143.0 
ee ene 51.7 139.8 
Oe EE eo 15.3 19.1 
Physician and Medicine 7.7 11.3 
ce — 30.7 58.8 
PRs ccmnsoscns 4.4 19.3 
ee 5.6 7.4 
DOO iivo kcseer ccd eaneuenen 33.7 43.6 
EE Ree 22.0 33.0 
Paper and Isk......... 2.2 2.7 
Periodicals ............ 6.0 5.4 
PE incasdancsdscases - 2.5 
PRIN nico cdniiecadcapacmotees 51.0 £38.7 
pe 8.3 22.8 
Pool and Billiards ....- 0.3 4.1 
Social Functions .-.--- 8.2 $1.7 
neers : 2.0 4.3 
IE edi oe ale acme I.I 2.3 
SOcisty Gues...........-- 2.9 22.4 
a 8.0 12.7 
MONE occ ct ceudins 10.2 16.9 
ee oi 9.5 18.6 
en ee 7.9 
TOBACCO AND INTOXICANTS-.---- 6.1 14.4 
CO eee $472.0 $872.5 


Plate II: students spending under $700 yearly. 
Plate III: students spending $700 to $1000 yearly. 
Plate IV: students spending over $1000 yearly 








PLATE IV. 
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When we study these three sets of figures in their relations s 
to one another, some points stand out very clearly. The theory c 


of Engel is verified without a doubt. The amounts spent by the 
three classes for necessities vary roughly in the progression 1, 2, 
3; for stationery 1, 114, 2; for pleasure 1, 3, 6; and for tobacco 
and intoxicants I, 2, 14. It is evident that the surplus of the 
wealthier man does not go to the provision of his library, but is 


spent in diversion more or less harmful.’ 


It is interesting to note the order of magnitude of the different . v 

items in these lists: V 
PLATE II. PLATE III. PLATE IV. a 
1. Board. Tuition. Clothing. f 
2. Tuition. Board. Board. 
3. Room-rent. Clothing. Tuition. 
4. Clothing. Room-rent. Room-rent. 
5. Traveling. Traveling. Traveling. 
6. Books. Books. Tobacco and Intoxicants. 
7. Laundry. Theatre. Furniture. 
8. Athletics. Society Dues. Social Functions. 


It is noticeable that the same five items are found at the head 
of each of the lists with simply the order changed in most cases. 
Clothing advances from fourth place to first, showing that this I 
does not agree with the statement of Engel when applied to the 
accounts of unmarried people. Traveling, on the contrary, pre- 
serves the same position throughout, making it clear that some 
of this expenditure might better go under the pleasure account, 
or that the wealthy students come froma greater distance. Books ‘ 
are found to occupy the same place in the first two lists, but in ’ 
the last this item is wanting altogether, and in its place is tobacco 
and intoxicants. This needs no comment, and in fact a very good 
picture of the daily life of these students could be gained from a 
study of these accounts. 

Another point worthy of notice is that, whereas the total 
expenditure in the cases in question increases I, 2, 3, that on 
clothing grows I, 3, 5, showing that the element of vanity entering 
here turns this to a condition more nearly resembling the amount 

‘Nine out of every ten of those spending over $1,000 put less money in 


books than the average of those spending $700 to $1,000, but the presence of a st 
few book collectors among the wealthiest students brings up the average. 5¢ 
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spent for pleasure. This distinction can be brought out more 
clearly when we consider the percentages: 


PLATE II. PLATE III, PLATE IV. 
Necessities. ....-...----...--.-- 81.0% 78.2% 69.5% 
Stationery.....---------+------- 6.9% 5.0% 4.4% 
PIES sp hccieaxiessexesanmebine 10.8% 15.2% 20.3% 
Tobacco and Intoxicants........ 1.3% 1.6% 5.8% 


] 


It might be of interest to see whether this same law holds true 
when we consider extreme cases. To study this question there 
were selected the accounts of the ten students spending the most, 
and the ten with the smallest expenditures. All of those of the 
first class were over $3,000 and of the latter under $300. 


PLATE V. PLATE VI, 
ROGRNNIIEO: seaecncscuckiedeessaweseceucn 52.1% 90.5% 
NEE Sips mien ss use demereneenoeas 2.2% 5.1% 
PRONE ctietdtiinasctwccnmibion sis aan 36.8% 3.8% 
Tobacee and IMtoRicaet ...640cs<sescess 8.9% 0.6% 


Here we find that the extremely wealthy student stands in a 
class by himself, while the account of his poor brother resembles 
very closely that of the American workman supporting a family. 
In the latter case the amount expended on stationery is greater 
than that on pleasure and tobacco and intoxicants together, 
whereas in the former it is only one-twentieth as great. 

A question that might naturally suggest itself at this point is 
what effect this expenditure has upon the intellectual grading of 


the students, and to bring this out clearly the following table 
has been prepared: 











PLATE VII. PLATE VIII. 
Ey re $639.2 73.2% $859.3 65.9% 
a, 60.4 6.8% 46.5 3.6% 
ee ee rere 159.8 18.2% 291.2 22.4% 
Tobacco and Intoxicants --- 15.7 1.8% 105.3 8.1% 

875.1 100.0% 1302.3 100.0% 


Plate VII: students who were on the appointment list.! 
Plate VIII: students who were not on the appointment list. 


' The standing in scholarship in Yale is on the scale of 4, and all getting a 
standing of over 2.50 are in the appointment list. As a rule somewhat over 
50 per cent. of the students are on this list. 
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Here we have two sets of students, the one spending about a 
half more than the other, but the amount spent on stationery is 
only about three-fourths as great, that on pleasure is nearly twice 
as large, while on tobacco and intoxicants the ratio is about seven 
to one. The two inverted figures of 8.1 per cent. and 1.8 per 
cent. are extremely significant. It may be that the mental endow- 
ments of those taking appointments are greater than of those who 
do not, but to me it appears far more likely that the mode of 
living pictured in these two averages largely accounts for the 
disparity in scholarship. Although there are in every university 
men who with very little study rank fairly high, still it seems 
true from these figures that the man who spends his time in the 
pursuit of pleasure and in drinking is not making the most of 
his college opportunities and is not graduating with distinction. 
From the complete lists of these two classes, which were not 
introduced from lack of space, it is found that the student on the 
appointment list spends more on athletics than his less fortunate 
brother. Athletics, then, do not appear so injurious to scholar- 
ship as the other forms of pleasure. 

When we come to compare the expenditures of students with 
those of other single men in the community, it was thought better 
to remove that for tuition, since that item, of course, would be 
found in none of the other classes. When this item has been 
withdrawn the percentages are somewhat changed. 


PLATE IX, 
PID 6 ss i cacackbencaaweke eee eebanancs 68.2% 
POD eiccdccacdatsicensaanasnetnoanebads 5.4% 
NUNN as ig tn cinta de nh lc lac nme ea 21.2% 
‘B@DOGCEO Od TRORICHME 6 onion cnc cs cceccaces 5.2% 


It would be of interest if we were able to compare the expendi- 
ture of the students of the present day with those of former 
centuries. To find accounts for such a comparison is extremely 
difficult, but I have succeeded in getting the lists of some students 
in Trinity College, Cambridge in 1573.1 It is evident that the 
parents of these men gave the money that was to pay their bills 
into the hands of a tutor there, and when the students wished 


'** Notes on the History of Trinity College, Cambridge,” by Mr. W. W. R. 
Ball. London, Macmillan, 1899. 
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money they came to him, receiving the cash for some specific 
article. These items were then entered into an account book to 
he shown to the parents, that there might be no doubt that the 
money was all properly expended. Grouping these items 
iccording to the scheme adopted, we get these results: 


PLATE X. 
OG RUNIIED nic cian occdacketacscasd cea ceneies 73.1% 
ES ttc dcwtcnsceccdcdcaccanendeudesees 19.6% 
PINE sc 6isshedweccdcenadsens sncee: Sieem « 2a 


\WWhat first strikes the eye is that all expenditure for tobacco 
and intoxicants is wanting. It must not be concluded from this 


t 


that the students of those days did not drink, but the money that 
went for this is included under that for commons, and cannot 
therefore be separated. From all historical evidence it is probable 
that it was at least as great as at the present day. In the 
expenditure for stationery and pleasure there is a marked differ- 
ence, and the two accounts are practically inverted. The large 
expenditure for stationery is due to the high price of the text-books 
used in the university at that time. That the amount spent on 
pleasure was so small is to be attributed to the limited opportuni- 
ties along this line. One of the men kept a dog, while most 
of the remainder went for bows and arrows. There is no proof 
that these young men gambled, but if they did it 1s probable that 
they would not have applied to the tutor for funds with which 
to pay these debts. With these exceptions there is a marked 
similarity between the students of the two periods. 

Since the amount expended by the instructor varies but little 
from that by the student, it might be of interest to compare the 
accounts. 


PLATE XI. 


IID 55 deta, Ge ease a maa eee 74.8% 
ONNON occ cintwescacdcadsacssvaccdeuscucee 9.2% 
RR ore eb fr ee 13.9% 
Tebacce and intoxicants ..................... 2.1% 


Plate XI: yearly expenditure of the unmarried Yale Instructor. 


The accounts of the instructor cover a period of twelve months, 
while those of the student are confined to nine, since it is impos- 
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heh sible to persuade him to continue his cash-account during his m 
My vacation in the summer, but this fact will introduce no great pr 
me error, and it was thought best for further comparison to include p! 
i the whole year’s expenditure of the instructor, since his manner 
a of life does not change as completely as that of the student with 
the advent of vacation. He lives in a cheaper room than the th 
' student, but spends more on furniture. His books are quite a 01 
| : drain on his resources. Theatre, social functions, athletics and pi 
i r} society dues absorb most of the money he has for pleasure. Less 
1, than half as much goes for tobacco and intoxicants. 
" After finding that the expenditures of the students averaged 
about a thousand dollars yearly, I looked about for the accounts 
if { of unmarried men in business for themselves or working for 
others who spent in the neighborhood of this amount. This was 
. no easy matter, but I have collected somewhat over fifty such. 
They are largely of bookkeepers, officers in banks and young pro- 
fessional men. About 25 per cent. of them are college graduates 


PLATE XII. 


. PIII 65. ds ccticanpebeed ane eee anaes 55.8% 
POE eiincaicmaeniesen cnn pmicaeonanidinnas 2.1% 
; PEE 5. cc tirbtadsdsarceiesnanweiennanames 31.2% 
Tobacco and Entoxicants <......<...c.scs..<ss 10.9% 


lie Plate XII: single business man spending about $1000. 


I) es Their expenditure for board, room and stationery are the 
| ey lowest of any met with so far. They spend much more for social 
functions, tobacco and intoxicants. But the greatest difference 
of all is in the item of theatre. The expense under this head is 
over $60.00 and in the case of most of those living in New 
York City is even larger. Pool and billiards are also a heavier 
expense with this class. Taking the accounts as a whole, there ) 
is a marked similarity between these and those of the ten 
wealthiest students (Plate V). It may be interesting to note 
that those who are working on a stated salary spend less on int 
necessities than those whose reward is due to their own exertion. an 
The difference between the accounts of the single business man i 
and those of the student is doubtless due largely to the variation wre 
in the manner of life. The student takes his pleasure in the an 
afternoon in athletics of various kinds, while the business man 
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must take his recreation in the evening. At this time the theatres, 
|-rooms, and social functions invite him. His expenditure for 

oleasure is swelled by this fact. 

No study of the expenditures of the American student would 

be complete, unless some attention were given to the accounts of 

the thousands of young women in the colleges and universities 


f this country. I am, fortunately, able to supply this lack in 
1 











part: 
PLATE XIII. PLATE XIV. PLATE XV. 

ROIIIOEE oo os ces cece cctincneaces $765.5 788.2 $471.0 
CE cidcmtwiudintones 100.0 } 87.0 
DG, Satecndtuseckn vane 165.2 ( 400.0 141.6 
OGIOOE ne ccnsisndssc. 124.8 ) 83.2 
Rn 24.8 4.2 12.2 
| a ee 230.6 265.0 108.2 
Physician and Medicine - 12.4 6.4 2.1 
TOS Bias aeheas 70.2 94.0 25.8 
PINE st ikckddoedsadcn 21.4 7.6 5.1 
ee eae 16.1 II.0 5.8 

STATIONERY occ... Si hiemsaascee memateol 27.8 31.6 38.1 
DONE Sahecalnacdasen oss 18.1 17.0 29.2 
Pace? 680 TAB o6cs5.ce0. 4.2 6.8 3.6 
POHOGICENS .....ccisescsc- 1.5 1.4 2.1 
a a 4.0 6.4 3.2 

PINAIUMG Shi cdcsdctaccswccasaas i» GX 66.1 19.2 
NS scwcd ccaskes 16.1 9.6 6.1 
Social Functions._.--.-.. 22.3 9.6 2.9 
UN aii dant wicea une 5.2 3.4 1.2 
WN ikea cata ed ‘ 9.8 58.5 2.3 
SOCISEF DINGS 20s cccccn 8.1 6.8 0.4 
CN a ee 4.6 0.8 0.8 
ee mee eee 12.1 12.8 2.1 
Sh 3.6 2.2 0.2 
SOUND iiss caceraiiei ici phawre 16.2 8.4 2.4 
ON cts is, canstauenubaeeaaatn $891.3 $885.9 $528.3 


Plate XIII: student at Smith College. 
Plate XIV : student at Vassar College. 
Plate XV: woman graduate-student at Yale University. 


‘It will be seen at a glance that a few minor changes have been introduced 
into the schedule to enable it the better to meet the changed conditions. Pool 
and billiards, chance, and tobacco and intoxicants have been dropped, and 
charity introduced. For the averages of the expenditures in Smith and Vassar 
College I am indebted to instructors in those institutions. The accounts from 
which they are taken were collected with discretion from representative students 
and I see no reason why they should not be accurate. The expenditure of the 
Vassar student for laundry is of the nature of an extra, as most of the expense 
under this head is included under the $400. 
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Before entering upon the discussion of these accounts it may 
be well to give at once the percentages : 

PLATE XIII. PLATE XIV. PLATE XV 

OS ene in RO ee 85.9% 88.9% 89.2% 


ee nee ne 3.1% 3.6% 7 
Se ne Te Te 11.0% 7.5% 3.6% 


The same law holds true with reference to these accounts which 

1) we found to be the case in studying these of the Yale student 

ii The largest absolute expenditure has the smallest percentage 

( under necessities. Taking the Smith and Vassar students, we 

| find the amount spent almost the same as that of a certain class 

a of Yale men ( Plate II] ), but when we examine the accounts more 
ee closely we find great differences. Over one-fourth of the allow- oe 
ance of the first two goes for clothing, while the man is contented 
with less than one-seventh. It is this item that brings her neces 
sities account so high, while she spends far less for pleasure. 
Society dues, chance, athletics, suppers, tobacco and intoxicants 
cost the Yale man $85.00, while the Smith girl gets along with 
$24.8 and the Vassar girl with $20.4. Her saving in these four 
i} items very nearly makes up for her added expenditure on clothing 
; The man spends about twice as much on books and nearly four 
times as much on periodicals. This is explained by the fact that “a 
h a large percentage of the men take daily newspapers, while the 
I) | girls are probably not so much interested in the politics of the day 
Turning now to the account of the woman graduate student at 


‘ ; Yale, we find that her percentage for necessities is almost exactly 
the same as that of the Vassar student, whose total expenditure ts \ : 
about $350.00 greater, but that the amounts going to stationery B 
and pleasure have the order inverted. In most cases the graduate 


=. =. 


student is preparing to be a teacher, and her books are equivalent 
to the tools of the workman, while the preparation of her work 
leaves her but little time for going into society or other relaxation. S 
Her expenditure varies less than $50.00 from that of the Yale 
4 aa student (Plate II), who is here selected for purposes of com- P 
Oat parison. Here again the amount spent by the young woman on 4 
, clothing is far greater, in this case over twice as much, while 

Ie more than $30.00 is gained from economy in the pursuit of 
pleasure. He spends over twelve times as much on athletics, and 


——a 











is leisure time in the afternoon is largely employed 


watching athletic contests. There is but little difference in 





1 
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in exerci se 


e amount of money put into books, but in periodicals again 


e man spends three times as much. If, then, we 


divide the 


\merican students according to sex, we find that in these Eastern 


met 


lleges the men spend more on stationery and pleasure while 


e percentage under necessities is larger among the women. 


is is brought about by the far greater expenditure among the 


men for clothing, part of which, since it is occasioned by 


itv, it may be objected might have been with greater propriety 


out under pleasure. This, however, it has been thought best not 


for the difference in the standard of living makes it 


necessary for the rich man to spend $500.00 on clothing, where the 


rer gets along with $50.00. 


al 


The class of people with which 


n associates turns what would be extravagance for one into 


ecessities for another. Therefore, all expenditures for clothing 


s put under necessities, and it is left for the common sense of each 


dictate that no more is spent on this than the station in life 


the individual demands. 


wish to introduce at this point another set of figures. This 


elongs to young women who live at home but have a weekly or 


nthly allowance made them by their fathers or guardians. 


[heir board, room-rent and laundry is generally provided for 


hem and from this allowance they are to clothe themselves, 
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Clothing 
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Doctors and Medicine 
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spending the remainder as best suits them. 
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PLATE XVI. 
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These figures stand in a class by themselves and make com- 
parison difficult, for this is the only case where the expense for 
board, room-rent and laundry did not enter into the accounts. 
Still they are extremely interesting. Clothing here absorbs over 
half of the total, being nearly twice as great as the percentage 
spent on the same item by the Vassar student. To her credit 
be it said that the amount given in charity is far greater than 
that found in any other account. The amount included under 
sundries in pleasure is largely made up of gifts to friends. Under 
the head of suppers, candy, soda and ice cream play a large part. 
The expense for athletics has increased rapidly in the past two 
years, and is largely due to the growing popularity of golf. 
Some of those furnishing accounts were taking music lessons, 
and in three cases the purchase of a stringed instrument increased 
this item. Taking it as a whole, it is a satisfactory account, and 
although attention may be called to the small size of the expendi- 
ture for books, it must be remembered that, different from the 
case of the student away from home, the library of her father 
is at hand. 

Although it is beyond the province of this paper to introduce 
the accounts of married men and those with families, it has been 
thought best to give one example for purposes of comparison, in 
which the items correspond as nearly as possible with that list 
given at the beginning of the paper and rather closely followed 
throughout. There is an immense storehouse of material in the 
Seventh Annual Report of the United States Department of 
Labor, 1891, which it has been possible to work over from the 
individual accounts there given. To these have been added about 
one hundred that I have personally collected. I have tried to 
eliminate as far as possible the exceedingly large miscellaneous 
account, and after all possible reductions have been made, have 
put one-fifth of this with the sundries under pleasure, and four- 
fifths with the same head under necessities. In this study 1 have 
selected those whose yearly expenditure was between $900 and 
$1,125, that they might furnish a good standard for comparison 
with those of the student and of the unmarried business man. 
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PLATE XVII. 
eee $82.3 
Amusements and Va- 
cations 20.8 
Organizations........ 10.1 
Furniture Religion and Charity. 31.2 
Sickness and Death -- ‘ Sundries 20.2 
Sundries 
STATIONERY 


NECESSITIES 
Room-rent 
Clothing 


Plate XVII: budget of American family spending between $900 and $1,125. 


Necessities 

Stationery 

Pleasure 

Tobacco and Intoxicants 


When we come to compare these percentages with those of 
the student (Plate IX), we find a grave difference, which can 
be largely removed by dividing the percentages for stationery, 
pleasure, tobacco and intoxicants by three and adding the remain- 
ing two-thirds to necessities. This item then becomes 89.4 per 
cent., revealing a difference of only six-tenths of 1 per cent. It 
might be more just to apply this division to the account of the 
single business man (Plate XII), since his expenditure covers 
the entire year. When this is done the percentage for necessities 
becomes 85.3 per cent., or 3.5 per cent. less than that of the 
married man. From a few accounts which I possess of single 
men who have continued to keep track of their expenditures after 
marriage, I find, that unless there was a considerable addition to 
the income after marriage, the percentage spent on pleasure is 
always a half and generally two-thirds less than it was while 
they were single. The share going to tobacco and intoxicants 
undergoes a less variation, and the amount spent on stationery 
changes but little. The items included under pleasure are then 
the ones most variable, and when a man feels that he must econo- 


mize, it is here that he commences to retrench. 
Wm. B. BaAILey. 


Yale University. 
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NOTES. 


Statistics of Vocations of Dartmouth College Graduates. 
The appearance of the decennial Catalogue of Dartmouth College, 
with brief notices of its graduates for the past one hundred and 
thirty years, gives opportunity to present statistics of the vocations 
of the alumni from which interesting conclusions may be drawn, 
These statistics have been presented, so far as possible, in the same 
form in which the Yale statistics appeared,’ in order that comparison 
may be facilitated. 

The interpretation of the facts as presented in the Catalogue has 
often necessitated the exercise of judgment on the part of the 
compiler, and errors have doubtless many times been committed. 
Often an individual has shifted from one occupation to another and 
it has been necessary to select that pursuit which seemed most per- 
Again, many alumni are reported as pursuing two voca- 


manent. 
In such cases, that which seemed the major 


tions at the same time. 
occupation has been selected. 

The graduates of the College for the one hundred and twenty- 
five years from 1771 to 1896, 5,697 in number, are divided among 
the vocations as follows: Law, 30.7 per cent.; Ministry, 19 per 
cent.; Teaching, 16 per cent.; Business, 11.6 per cent.; Medicine, 
10.7 per cent.; Engineering, 3.2 per cent.; Farming, 2.3 per cent.; 
Journalism, 1.5 per cent.; Government Service, .4 per cent.; mis- 
cellaneous and unknown, 4.6 per cent. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE GRADUATES, VOCATIONS BY CLASSES. 
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*YaLe REVIEW, Vii, 341; viii, 318. 















The above table gives in percentages the vocations of Dartmouth 
College graduates decennially from 1771 to 1890 and for an addi- 
tional five years from 1891 to 1896, under the heads of Law, Minis- 
trv, Medicine, Teaching, Business, Engineering, Journalism, Farm- 
a Government Service (including the regular army and navy as 
well as civil service), and Miscellaneous and Unknown. The facts 
since 1896 are of little value, as so many of the recent alumni are 
engaged in merely temporary occupations with a view to the pursuit 










of a profession as soon as circumstances permit. The statistics of 
teaching would be increased materially were these figures included." 

It is to be regretted that in the earlier decades the proportion of 
those whose vocations are unknown is so large. From the beginning 






of the century, however, the proportion is small and reasonably con- 





stant and may be eliminated from our consideration without affect- 





ing the conclusions. 

The table confirms results already familiar to students of the 
question. The proportion entering the Ministry during the first + 
decade, at a time when the Ministry was the only profession, was the a | 
largest in the history of the College, 47.5 per cent., and grew steadily 
less, making a slight recovery from 1811 to 1840, and then dropping 
suddenly to a little more than half its former figure, a fall from which 
it never recovered, but steadily declined to 5.7 per cent. at the close. 
Law had small beginnings, but advanced rapidly until in the first 
decade of this century it comprised nearly half the graduates. Since 
then it has fallen to a little more than a sixth, the establishment of 
law schools in connection with the Universities probably leading 
some of the men intending to enter law to take their undergraduate 
work in the same institution. In Medicine, the proportion has been 
fairly constant since the beginning of the century at about 10 per 
cent., the only important fluctuation being from 1841 to 1850, when 
it increased to 16.7 per cent. Teaching has always occupied an 
important place. Nearly 10 per cent. in the first decade followed 
this pursuit. This represents roughly the proportion until 1820. 
It may be interesting to recall here the fact that teaching, especially 
in the way of preparation for college, was at this time to a large 
extent in the hands of the ministry. For the next sixty years an 
average of about 15 per cent. is maintained. The succeeding years 
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"From 1861 to 1893 the students of the Chandler Scientific Department are 


entered separately in the Catalogue, but they have been included in the table a f. 
as they are a constituent part of the College and have never formed an j' 
independent school. Phe 
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have shown rapid advance. Possibly the percentage for the period 
1891-6, 27.4 per cent., should be slightly reduced, as a small number 
may be included who are still pursuing teaching as a makeshift. 

The four learned professions, including Ministry, Law, Medicine, 
and Teaching, are summarized in the next column. They exhibit a 
steadily increasing percentage up to 1830, in the last of these decades 
showing the remarkable proportion of nearly 93 per cent. Since 
then the figure has fallen steadily, but nearly two-thirds of the grad- 
uates are still to be counted in this general class. With a decline 
in interest in the learned professions has gone an increase in the 
attractiveness of mercantile pursuits. We find but little interest 
in business at Dartmouth until after the middle of the century, the 
proportion of business men reaching 7 per cent. only once before 
that time. Since then the proportion has risen to a fifth and will 
doubtless increase. I am convinced that the slight falling off in 
the period 1891-6 will not appear when the results of the entire 
decade can be shown. 

Omitting from consideration the first decade in which Farming 
played an unusual part, the proportion of graduates devoting them- 
selves to agriculture is small, fluctuating between a maximum of 3% 
per cent. and a minimum in the last period of a half of 1 per cent. It 
is probable that the last figure will not be much increased if at all. 
Those who desire college training for agriculture are turning to the 
agricultural colleges. The engineering profession is receiving an 
increased proportion due in large part to the establishment of the 
Chandler Scientific Department in 1861 and later to the close 
relationship between the College and the Thayer School of Civil 
Engineering founded in 1873. 

In summing up results, a comparison with Yale statistics may be 
instituted. In the Ministry, results strikingly similar are found and 
the same general decrease is observed. Yale has held her own in 
law, whereas Dartmouth, which exhibited an equal proportion of 
lawyers until 1860, has fallen off. Medicine has been fluctuating 
in both institutions, but Dartmouth shows greater steadiness and a 
larger percentage. In teaching, Dartmouth shows a larger per- 
centage at the beginning and this percentage has been increasing, 
whereas Yale has scarcely held her own. The variations disappear, 
however, in the summary of the learned professions, where again the 
two colleges show great similarities. The inclination toward mer- 
cantile pursuits has shown itself earlier and in greater strength 
at Yale, but the tendency at Dartmouth is a growing one and will 
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before long absorb a quarter of the graduates of the New Hamp- 
shire college. In a word, we find at Dartmouth a falling off in 
Ministry and Law, an increase in Business, Teaching and Engineer- 
ing, steadiness in Medicine and Journalism (the latter of little 
importance), and no tendency toward Farming or Government Ser- 


vice. 


OccUPATIONS OF FATHERS AND SONS. 


1882-1896 
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1882-1886 1887-1891 1891-1896 








OccuPATIONS. 
Fathers.| Sons. Fathers.| Sons. Fathers.' Sons. Fathers.| Sons. 
| 

CE cere rr reer 9.8% 21.7%|| 11.4%| 27.2%|| 9.2%) 16.2% 8.7%) 21.2% 
Se 5s oaainatnas waren’ 7.9| 9.8 76 | 12.1 8.3 | 10.2 7.6 6.9 
IN os o5 ccisi ne rade OURO 4.8 | 11.2 28 1 43.9 S61 ©: §.1 | 12.8 
ee ere ore 3.4 | 26.9 7 | 22 5.2 | 25.6 3.3 | 32.2 
Learned Professions........ 25.9 | 69.6 || 24.5 | 74.1 || 28.3 | 61. a6:9 | 94:1 
PE csc new dieenseue ens 25.5 | 20. 22.4 | 15.3 || 27.9 | 26.8 || 26.7 | 18.6 
ee CCE OL ET TEE iat .2 Bi vwne, | SAT Gass 3.2 
lOUPREMOME 6c ssc vccscseesas i 22 B 4.1 ee 4.6 By 2.2 
Li, SP eT err 7 9 || 30. 1.4 20.8 | I.I 32.2 4 
Mechanics and Laborers....| 11.6 os RE | cece = 2 eee oe ore 
Government Service........ 1.3 rie’? se * a eee 1.1 7 
Miscellaneous and Unknown| 7.4/ 2.9 5.9 | 2.4 || 10.2 4.6 6.2 1.8 








| 


The second table gives the occupations of the graduates of the 
College, numbering 829,' in percentages for the period 1882-96, side 
by side with the occupations of the fathers. The succeeding columns 
give the results for five-year periods. The four learned profes- 
sions exhibit the same general results, the tendency of college 
life being to draw men into the professions. In each case, the 
proportion of sons entering the professions is larger than the pro- 
portion of professional men among the fathers. This divergence 
is wide in Law and Medicine and especially in Teaching, where 
the sons are 26.9 per cent. of the whole while the fathers are but 
3.4 per cent. Two of the three five-year periods, the first and last, 
show a still wider divergence. In the Ministry there is a difference 
of but 1 per cent. between fathers and sons. The same tendency 
here shown is observable in the Yale statistics, except in the case 
of the Ministry, where the percentage of fathers exceeds that of 
sons. But this difference at Dartmouth is true only for the fifteen 
years as a whole. In the last five years, the percentage of sons has 


*The students of the Chandler Scientific Department are omitted because 
the occupation of the fathers could not be obtained. 
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fallen below that of fathers. Among the graduates of the last 
fifteen years, then, up to 1896, over two-thirds, or exactly 69.6 per 
cent., have entered the learned professions, whereas but a quarter 
or 25.9 per cent. of the fathers have been professional men. 

The statistics of business show a quarter of the fathers so engaged 
(one-half at Yale), and a fifth of the sons have entered upon busi- 
ness life. Among the fathers are included, however, many small 
merchants who serve farming communities, whereas a majority 
of the sons are pursuing business careers of a broader and more 
responsible character. 

The most interesting and perhaps the most gratifying results are 
to be observed in the classes of Farmers, and Mechanics and 
Laborers. 27.7 per cent. of the men who sent their sons to Dart- 
mouth during these years were farmers and 11.6 per cent. mechanics 
and laborers. Among the sons we find but .9 per cent. engaged 
in agriculture and mechanics and laborers are unrepresented. In 
agriculture the divergence is greatest in the last of the five-year 
periods. As an explanation of the fact that so few teachers send 
their sons to college it has been suggested that the fathers are 
unable to do so because of the unremunerativeness of their occupa- 
tions. This is hardly borne out by the statistics here given, which 
show over one-tenth of the fathers to be mechanics and laborers 
and over one-fourth farmers. The explanation of the large propor- 
tion of teachers among the sons would appear to be found in the 
increasing attractiveness of teaching life and the growing demand 
for trained teachers. 

FRANK H. DIXON. 

Dartmouth College. 


The Census of Porto Rico. We have received from the 
Government Printing Office the “Report on the Census of Porto 
Rico, 1899.” This census was taken, and the report prepared—as in 
the case of Cuba, mentioned in our last issue—under the direction of 
Inspector-General Sanger, of the War Department. The field-work 
was performed under the superintendence of Mr. Harrison Dingman, 
by 978 enumerators and supervisors, among whom were 62 women. 
Thus, as in the case of Cuba, women were for the first time given 
public employment in Porto Rico by the United States. But if one 
may judge by the portraits of some ninety enumerators which appear 
in the volume, negroes and persons of mixed blood were not thus 
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employed, although they constitute one-third of the population of 
the island. Some of the more important facts brought out in the 
Report are the following: the population is 953,243, of which 61.8 
per cent. is white and 38.2 per cent. colored. The urban population 
(cities of 8,000 inhabitants or over) amounts to only 8.7 per cent. 
of the total, as compared with 32.3 per cent. in Cuba and 29.2 per 
cent. in the United States (1890). The median age is 18.1 years, 
as against 20.7 years in Cuba and 21.9 years in the United States 
(1890). Children under ten constitute 30.9 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, as against 22.7 per cent. in Cuba and 24.3 per cent. in the 
United States, indicating a very high birth-rate. A correspondingly 
high death-rate is indicated by the moderate growth of the popula- 
tion. The males of voting age number 201,071, of whom 70.6 are 
unable to read, in the case of the whites, and 82.8 per cent. in the 
case of the blacks. The number of persons living together as 
man and wife is 25.4 per cent. of the whole population, a smaller 
proportion than in any European country, and much smaller than in 
the United States, where in 1890 it was 35.7 per cent. “Consensual 
unions” number half as many as legal marriages, and in nine munici- 
pal districts exceed the latter. One in four of the population under 
twenty years of age are classified as “illegitimate.” Five persons in 
six—or three in four, excluding children—are wholly illiterate, a 
higher proportion than in any other West Indian island; and only 8 
per cent. of the children between the ages of 5 and 17 attend school. 
One-third of the population are engaged in gainful occupations, as 
against two-fifths in Cuba. Of the total area of cultivated land, 41 
per cent. is devoted to coffee, 15 per cent. to sugar-cane, and 14 per 
cent. to bananas. The volume is illustrated with a considerable 
number of maps, charts, diagrams and photographic reproductions, 
and is a creditable and very useful piece of work. The occasional 
rather rudimentary explanations of the principles and methods of 
statistical science which are included, will perhaps be serviceable in 
Porto Rico. 


1890-1900. The population of the United States, exclusive of the 
Indian Territory, Alaska and the newly acquired possessions, has 
increased during the last ten years a little more than thirteen millions, 
or 17.4 per cent. Of this total increase almost a half has accrued 
to cities and towns which in 1900 had a population of 8,000 or over. 


Growth of the Rural and Urban Population of the U. S., 
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The percentage increase for such towns during the last decade was 
32.7 per cent., while the percentage of growth for the rural districts 
has been 16.3. Of the total population in 1900, towns of 8,000 and 
over embraced 32.1 per cent., leaving 67.9 per cent. classed as rural, 
That is to say, our country population is to that in the towns nearly 
as two to one. j 

The principal interest in this study centers in the differences in 
growth in the various divisions of the country. This is shown in 
the following table: 


Increase. Percentage in the cities. 
Division. Rural. # Urban. 4 1900. 1890. 
North Atlantic -.-_.. g.1 31.9 56.5 51.8 
South Atlantic.... 17.4 $9.2 17.2 16.0 
North Central ..-- 12.2 33.3 27.7 25.9 
South Central___.. 24.4 27.3 11.2 10.4 
ere 35.0 36.4 31.0 29.9 


Without exception, there is a greater percentage living in the 
towns in 1900 than in 1890. All of the States show a good per- 
centage of city growth with the exception of Nebraska, which has 
lost 20 per cent. since 1890. In Oklahoma and Montana the increase 
has been over 100 per cent. There is only one State, Nevada, which 
shows an actual loss of numbers in the rural population, but the 
increase in Delaware, Kansas, Maine, New York, and Vermont, has 
been exceedingly small. Taking the figures as a whole, the growth 


during the past decade has been healthy. 
WM. B. BAILEY. 
Yale University. 
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Social Justice. By Westel Woodbury Willoughby, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Political Science in Johns Hopkins University. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1g00—pp. 384. 

This work is an attempt to apply transcendental principles to all 
the fundamental problems of life in society. The author admits that 
this life is now but ill-regulated. He looks to the State for some 
relief, but his main hope is a judicious altruism on the part of the 
strong and wise, as individuals, in dealing with their fellow-men. 

He finds no merit in the claim of the socialist to equality of social 
opportunity for all. So far as such a right can be said to exist, 
it is relative, and no one is entitled to an opportunity which he is 
so constituted or so placed as to be unwilling or unable to grasp 
(p.21). The true end of human effort is “the realization of one’s 
ethical self,’—the working out of what there is in him of the 
divine. A man has no ethical right to do what another can do 
better. He who is fittest to bear rule ought to bear rule, and it is 
the duty of the rest to concede him his right. 

There is no equal right to education, or employment. “The 
individual can claim from others, as a right, only those privileges 
which, when enjoyed, will promote his own best good” (p. 48). 
He is not to be judge of his best good. Nothing is good for him 
which cannot be “interpreted in terms of the general good of 
humanity.” He can only ask for what “is best calculated to act- 
ualize the powers potentially possessed.” 

The comfortable mediocrity of economic communism is a lowering 
of life. Competition, resulting in preéminence, is the salt that gives 
it all its savor. Private property is the fruit of preéminence. In 
determining what shall be kept or reclaimed by the public and what 
the individual should be allowed to accumulate, the two funda- 
mental considerations are productive efficiency and distributive jus- 
tice. These can seldom conflict, and in a perfect society never 
would (p. 98), for as the individual should seek his own good 
in the good of all, he is to waive any claim to personal possession 
which would not serve to bring out his best self. 

In traversing a field already so thoroughly explored, the author 
had to choose between giviny the ideas of his predecessors in their 
own words or in his. He has wisely chosen to let them speak for 
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themselves, and many of the most striking thoughts of the great 
social philosophers of all ages are thus put before the reader jp 
their native dress. It is by no means so easy to confute an antag- 
onist if you allow him to state his own case; but Professor 
Willoughby, if frank in his criticisms, is always frank also in his 
: treatment of those from whom he differs. 

He attributes to Godwin, rather than to any of the Continenta] 
iit 4 writers, the foundations of philosophic socialism, as we now under- 
ty stand it (p. 116). Its foundation, so far as it rests on the proposi- 





tion that the laborer is entitled to all the product, was first, he 
thinks, demolished by Bohm-Bawerk (pp. 124, 133) in his Capital 
and Interest. He there showed that manufactured products are 
hte OI the results of two forces—work and waiting. The laborer works. 
; The capitalist waits. The accretions to capital which we call 
; interest are a price asked for time (p. 139). They are measured 
1 by a definite standard. This is “the difference in popular estima- 
| tion and valuation between a present and a future good” (p. 138). 

: 

} 


4 e ° ° ° 
fi, [he laborer abstains from ease. The capitalist abstains from the 
hy i immediate use of his money to procure him present gratifications. 
inf: Each must be repaid for what he surrenders. 


tit 
1 | Society also has, under existing conditions, a right to be paid 
i for its share in the product. The laborer would not have worked, 





nt nor the capitalist waited, except for the existence of a law which 
ah et secured them compensation. Hence both must contribute to the 
wiki.) cost of maintaining these laws (p. 140). Hence taxation. 
mir, Assent is given to the formula, “From each according to his 
en ability: to each according to his needs,” provided it be tran- 
|; scendentally interpreted (pp. 198, 201). That each shall work 
ab according to his ability must be left to his free will, ethically guided. 
i The capitalist should thus spend and be spent in public service. 
Li On the other hand, what a man needs is only what will enable 
ht him best to fulfil his moral obligations. If he will use what may 
| be bestowed on him for evil ends, he should go hungry. “A man’s 
#u rights are measured by his capacity and disposition for good and 
i imply the obligation on his part to seek that good.” “A right to 
in subsistence or to labor can only be maintained when it appears that 
t the welfare of humanity will be advanced by the continued existence 
' i of the individual concerned” (p. 207). 
pe Professor Willoughby rejects the Aristotelian division between 
9 Distributive Justice and Corrective Justice (p. 316). Each is but 
. giving one his due. 
' 
a | 
pF 
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This conclusion would seem naturally to lead to assigning 
riminal punishments to the domain of Retributive Justice. But 
here he parts company with Kant. Punishment, he argues, cannot 
be justly retributive, because judges and juries are not omniscient 
pp. 334, 341). They cannot read the mind. They cannot allow 
for temptation. They cannot know the whole of the criminal’s 
istory, and training, and defects of inheritance. Only God can 
punish by way of retribution, for only He can rightly measure 
ouilt. 

[his savors of sophistry. The premises do not justify the con- 
clusion. As well say with the anarchist, that no human govern- 
ment has a right to exist, because it is necessarily imperfect in 
scheme and execution. 

All the affairs of life are regulated by probabilities. A contested 

suit is decided for one side or the other according to the bare 
preponderance of evidence. The judges may hesitate long before 
determining which witnesses to believe, which view of a man’s 
intention in using a particular phrase to take, what inference to 
iraw from silence on an occasion when it would have been natural 
to speak. But when the decision is once made and announced, it 
ends the matter. Thenceforth the state of facts which has been 
judicially ascertained becomes indisputable. Whatever is adjudged, 
the world takes as true. 

It isa very human method of getting at the trutlr. But that the 
judge may be wrong does not render his judgment unjust. It is to 
be accepted as just because it is the final word of remedial justice 
administered by men. If the State is a divine agency towards 
securing social order, the judgment has a certain divine authority. 
So has every criminal sentence, and with us by even greater right, 
because no man can be convicted of crime in an American court 
except on proof so strong as to exclude any reasonable doubt of 
guilt. 

Professor Willoughby agrees with Kidd that the social order of 
the future will be regulated and redeemed by a spirit of altruism. 
They differ as to the way in which this will be worked out. Kidd 
deems the struggle for existence to belong properly to the brute, 
and yet to be necessary in human society under any working plan 
of government from which good results can be expected. There- 
fore he regards social progress as inimical to individual interests, 
so far as the majority of men are concerned. Professor Willoughby 
denies this (pp. 299, 304), asserting that human competition may 
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be something nobler than the mere struggle for existence, and 
that religion is not the only means of making it nobler (p. 298). 
It is a beneficent force, and the only way in which a man can 
effectually realize himself. He would simply have the game fairly 
and kindly played, and under rules which the State prescribes or 
sanctions. Rough it must be, but it need not be uncourteous. Aj! 
forfeits may not be claimed. We may even sometimes owe it to a 
feeble or unskilled adversary to let him win; but it will be as 
when we allow a lady to carry off the palm at tennis,—a matter 
of good will and good feeling. 

Whoever proposes transcendental remedies for the ills of life 
has the disadvantage of being unable to lay down any particular 
and definite rules. The vagueness inherent in his theme Professor 
Willoughby has intensified by the frequent use of unfamiliar not 
to say pedantic terms. Such words as “propaedeutic,” “sacro- 
sanct,”’ “epistemology,” “posif,”’ purposive,” deterministic,” are 
of frequent occurrence, and the more noticeable because the volume 
is largely made up of quotations from authors like Godwin, Huxley, 
Mill and Adam Smith, who knew well that short and common words 
are the most effective, however profound may be the subject under 
consideration. 

The book is a summation of university lectures, and chiefly 
valuable as a compendious statement of the literary history of 
abstract socialism. 

In one instance the author has added a generalization of his own, 
which would be important, if true. It is that penal laws have 
proved efficient only to the extent of preventing the increase of 
crime. But while this may be true of penal laws in modern times, 
how was it with those first promulgated in early societies? We 
have no exact statistics of crime dating back far enough to justify 
a categorical answer to this question, and yet it is the vital and 
fundamental one. Probably, however, penal laws were, from the 
first, found to lessen crime, and hence, in great part, their general 
adoption. SIMEON E. BALDWIN. 
Yale University. 





Politics and Administration: A Study in Government. By Frank J. 
Goodnow, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Administrative Law in 
Columbia University. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900—pp. 
xiii, 270. 

The writer who undertakes to analyze our political institutions, 
not merely to describe them, has set for himself no easy task. He 

b | needs to be fully equipped for his work, not only by a thorough 
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knowledge of the existing political organization and political condi- 
tions, but also by an extended experience in the practical working 
of political parties. It hardly needs to be said that Professor 
Goodnow possesses such an equipment to an unusual degree. 
Therefore the student of politics who finds time to turn to his 
work on “Politics and Administration,” may not unnaturally look 
forward to a treat—and, whether he agree with the writer’s con- 
clusions or not, he will not be disappointed. 

The writer’s analysis leads him to believe that statesmen and 
publicists have been befogged in their political thinking by Montes- 
quieu’s theory of the separation of powers. Consequently in 
attempting to apply this theory to practical politics they have met 
with failure, unexpected to be sure but entirely natural. Evidently 
a new analysis is necessary. Beginning at the fundamental query, 
what are the primary functions of the state, the author answers 
his own question as follows: “The action of the state as a 
political entity consists either in operations necessary to the expres- 
sion of its will, or in operations necessary to the execution of that 
will. The will of the state or sovereign must be made up and 
formulated before political action can be had. The will of the 
state or sovereign must be executed, after it has been formulated, 
if that will is to result in governmental action. . . . These two 
functions of government may for purposes of convenience be desig- 
nated respectively as Politics and Administration. Politics has to 
lo with policies or expressions of the state will. Administration 
has to do with the execution of these policies” (pages 9 and 18). 

In the case of the individual, the will is formulated and executed 
by the same entity; in the case of the political body, the execution 
of the state’s will must necessarily be intrusted in a large measure 
toa different organ from that which expresses it. Hence it follows 
that in the state, in order that there may not be political paralysis, 
acertain harmony, or codrdination, must be established between the 
organs whose duty it is to express the will of the state and those 
organs entrusted with the expression of that will. Necessarily such 
coordination increases in difficulty with the development of popular 
government. The necessary codrdination may be secured either by 
(1) subjecting the political organ to the administrative organ, or 
(2) by subjecting the latter to the former. Since, from the nature 
of the work to be accomplished, the administration must be cen- 
tralized to a considerable degree at least, popular government exists 
only when the administration is under the control of the legislative 
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department. The administration may be subjected to the legislative 
organ in one of two ways: (1) within the governmental system, or 
(2) outside the government, that is through the instrumentality of 
the political party. The English system has secured harmony 
through the first method; the American, constructed on Montes- 
quieu’s theory of the separation of powers, is attempting to secure 
the codrdination of the political and administrative functions through 
the organization of political parties. The absence of strong political 
parties in Germany enables the Crown to hold the legislature in 
check, while in France and Italy the same lack of well-orgarized 
parties, under the cabinet system, permits self-interest in the minis- 
try to disregard the popular will. The existence of two strong, well 
developed political parties is desirable under any form of govern- 
ment and the real question for statesmen to solve is not how to 
destroy the political party with its machine and the boss, but how 
to make it more expressive of the public will (page 147). The 
answer is (1) centralize the administration so that it may work 
effectively and harmoniously, and (2) make the party and the party 
leader responsible to the people. 

The author is of the opinion that we may not expect much help 
from either the adoption of the referendum or the extension of the 
: cabinet system, at least in the United States. He does expect sub- 
a stantial progress to be made in extending our legal system to include 
A within its sanctions the registration of voters, the regulation of the 
ballot, and the whole machinery of primary elections. The treat- 
ment of the methods by which we may hope to secure legal control 
of the party organization and thus make the party and the boss 
responsive to the public will, is especially worthy of attention. 

MAURICE ROBINSON. 
Yale University. 


it Monopolies and Trusts. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1900—pp. xi, 278. 

4 The Trust Problem. By Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, Ph.D. New 
‘ York, McClure, Phillips & Co., 1g00-—pp. xix, 281. 


In his Monopolies and Trusts Professor Ely presents, in a form 
intended to appeal to the general reader as well as the economist, the 
theory of monopoly in its application to present-day problems. The 
essence of monopoly is found to be “substantial and controlling unity 
of action,” special stress being laid on the distinction between 
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monopolies on the one hand and the mere possession of a differential 
advantage, production on a large scale, and combination on the other. 
There can be little question in regard to the soundness of this view 
if we are to give to the term “monopoly” a sufficiently definite mean- 
ing to make it of use in the discussion of what is meant to-day by 
the monopoly problem. Professor Ely’s analysis of the causes which 
produce monopoly’ leads him to the conclusion that mere massing 
of capital cannot of itself be a cause of monopoly. In his view the 
only industries in which monopoly tends to supplant competition 
are those which have come to be generally regarded as natural 
monopolies and those which owe their monopoly character to act of 
government or to favoritism shown to individual producers by legal 
or natural monopolies. Over the greater part of the field, not only 
of agriculture, but of manufactures and of commerce, there is no 
reason to believe that monopoly will secure control unless artificially 
supported. The argument in support of this position is clear and 
able; it constitutes, indeed, one of the best portions of the book; 
but, while experience alone can show whether it is correct, it may 
be questioned whether Professor Ely recognizes sufficiently the influ- 
ences other than capacity to produce at a low cost which may con- 
tribute to give monopoly power to a great combination covering 
practically a whole field of industry, or the influence of concentra- 
tion of production in making such combinations possible. Certainly 
if we recognize the possibility of degrees in monopoly, i. e., the 
existence of partial monopoly, as Professor Ely does in several 
places, it would seem evident, in the light of recent events, that 
massing of capital can at least secure a monopoly of this sort. 

The view of the field of monopoly, just outlined, leads, in the 
discussion of what is popularly regarded as the monopoly problem, 
to a sharp distinction between the monopoly problem proper and 
the trust problem, the elements of which are concentration of produc- 
tion and concentration of wealth. Our author’s view in regard to 
the proper treatment of monopolies, and the effect such treatment 
would have in keeping intact the field of competition, are well known. 
Suffice it to say that they are presented here, if not with less force, 
yet with a clearer perception of the difficulties involved, than in 
earlier writings. The attitude taken toward trusts is distinctly con- 
servative, the remedies definitely suggested being education, suppres- 
sion of favoritism by government and monopolies proper, reform of 
'Professor Ely’s classification of monopoly has been discussed at some 


length in this Review for November, 1900. 
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the patent law, taxation of inheritances and bequests and establish- 
ment of state and national bureaux of corporations to secure the 
responsibility of promoters and directors and prevent overcapitali- 
zation. 

There are points of detail in Professor Ely’s treatment of the 
question which are open to criticism, usually on the ground of incom- 
pleteness of statement, or an unhappy choice of terms, rather than 
\ r oferror. Some of these faults, as well as the failure to supply either 

an index or an analytical table of contents, may be attributed to the 
” fact that the present volume constitutes a detached portion of a larger 
work not yet published. While it is to be regretted that the small 
amount of additional labor which would have considerably increased 
its value as a separate publication, was not spent upon it, it can be 
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. M said on the whole that in this book Professor Ely has given us a 
eit BY clear and well analyzed presentation of principles which, allowance 
J NY made for differences of opinion in regard to questions of practical 
i policy, have come to be accepted by economists as sound; a pre- 


sentation, also, marked by fairness and moderation. It is these 
characteristics, rather than any addition to the existing stock of 
knowledge, which constitute the chief merits of the work and make 
it a valuable contribution toward the creation of a sound public 
opinion on the subject of which it treats. 
As the title of his work indicates, Professor Jenks devotes himself 
exclusively to the trust problem as distinct from the monopoly 
problem in the sense in which Professor Ely uses that term. More- 
over he approaches the question from a standpoint entirely different 
from that of Professor Ely, being concerned with the description of 
the actual organization and working of trusts in this country. It is 
needless to say that the work is well done. No other American 
; economist has so carefully followed the trust movement from its 

beginnings or had equal opportunity for observing it in its later 
aspects. As a result of this fullness of knowledge combined with a 
capacity for condensed exposition, we have within the compass of 
279 duodecimo pages an excellent description of the conditions out 
of which the trusts have grown or which have helped their develop- 
rt ment, and of the methods by which they have been financiered, 
organized and managed; a careful statistical study of the effects 
) produced by five of the more important trusts on prices and wages; 
a discussion of the social and political effects of trusts and of the 
possible methods of legislative remedy for the evils which have 
developed in connection with them; and finally a summary of the 
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suggestions made at the Chicago trust conference, of the plans of 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Coler for the regulation of trusts, a reprint of 
the preliminary reports on trusts by the Industrial Commission, and 
the essential provisions of the corporation bill prepared by Mr. Jenks 
to carry out the suggestions in Governor Roosevelt’s message of 
1900. From no other source is it possible to obtain in so short a 
time, if at all, such a comprehensive and accurate idea of the origin 
and actual course of the trust movement in this country. It is a 
work, furthermore, excellently fitted for use in the college class room, 
furnishing just the sort of information which college students are 
too often compelled to go without. 

Unlike Professor Ely, Professor Jenks believes in the power of 
capital to secure, through combination, at least a partial monopoly. 
He brings out certain factors in the case which Professor Ely does 
not seem to have estimated at their full value, and thereby reaches 
conclusions which most students of the subject will regard as more 
nearly in accord with the facts than are the conclusions of Professor 
Ely. The chapters of most general interest are probably those deal- 
ing with the effect of the trusts on prices and wages. The method 
employed brings out the facts in a far more satisfactory manner 
than has ever been done before, but the facts unfortunately do not 
yet afford a basis for any very positive conclusions. They do, 
however, serve to show that the claims of extremists, whether among 
the advocates or the opponents of the trusts, are unfounded. The 
Standard Oil and the Sugar trusts cannot claim the credit for the 
relatively low prices of oil and sugar which have prevailed through- 
out the greater portion of the period of their existence, since these 
low prices have been due principally to the low prices of the raw 
materials they have used. On the other hand, the figures do not 
show that trusts have increased the margin between the price of the 
raw material and the price of the finished product over what it would 
have been if the industries had remained on a normal, i. e. a paying, 
competitive basis. Likewise in regard to wages it cannot be shown 
that the trusts have produced any material effect one way or the 
other. 

If Professor Ely is inclined to take a somewhat gloomy view of 
the effects of monopolies and monopolistic combinations when not 
controlled in the interest of the public, Professor Jenks furnishes an 
excellent antidote. It is perhaps not unfair to say that he has a 
keener sense for the discovery of the benefits than for the discovery 
of the evils which have resulted from the trusts, at least that his 
impression of the former is more vivid than of the latter. 
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As regards remedies for such evils as may exist in connection 
with tne trusts, Professor Jenks has great confidence in publicity on 
the part of the promoter, in regard to capitalization, and in the form 
of intelligible, full, and properly audited reports to the stockholders. 
Publicity secured, he would leave to each corporation the fullest 
measure of freedom in regard to the organization, capitalization and 
management of its business. There can be no doubt of the value, 
indeed the necessity, of publicity as the first step toward any form 
of effective control; whether publicity alone will prove sufficient 
may be doubted. 

Taken together, these two books, written from different points of 
view and by men of different temperament, form a very valuable 
discussion of the monopoly problem in this country. 

HENRY B. GARDNER. 


Brown University. 


Economic Crises. By Edward D. Jones, Ph.D. (The Citizen's 
Library), pp. 251. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1g00—pp. 251. 


The phenomena of economic crises have frequently proved them- 
selves a stumbling block to economic writers, not so much from 
their obscurity as from their complexity. They seem to fit into 
no part of a well arranged scheme. Professor Jones has conse- 


‘quently undertaken a valuable, and at the same time difficult, work 


in making the crisis a central point for the study of some of the 
most characteristic features of modern business organization. The 
book deals purely with what may be called the theory of crises. No 
attempt is made at a history of crises or at an analysis of the 
phenomena of any particular crisis. Doubtless an elaborate his- 
torical account would be quite outside the purpose of the book, but 
the value of the theoretical discussion would be enhanced by 
occasional brief illustration from actual experience. 

Every crisis has, so to speak, two aspects, the economic, and the 
psychological. These the author treats separately, and on both 
topics he has much of value to say. It is not that under either 
head he contributes a new theory of crises, but he groups the 
essential elements of certain accepted theories with freshness and 
independence. Much attention is given to the theories of earlier 
writers. He first considers the view represented by Roscher and 
others, that the cause of crises are to be found in such a hopeless 
variety of disturbing elements that they cannot be explained by any 
determinable and recurring economic forces, and briefly discusses 
the various separate causes which writers of this class have enu- 
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merated. The author is not satisfied with this kind of explanation, 
and passes to a consideration of the steadily operating causes that 
periodically disturb the economic equilibrium. This occupies directly 
three chapters dealing successively with the “organization of indus- 
try,” the “problem of capital,’ and the “wages system” in their 
relation to crises. Much of what he says on these points is admir- 
able, but the arrangement is unfortunate. He begins in the first of 
these chapters with the fundamental cause of crises, viz.: the 
inadequate “coordination of production and consumption,” and 
shows how the changes of the industrial revolution and the widening 
of all markets have brought this condition about, because of the lack 
of a corresponding growth of “means of control.” The problem 
of “unused or improperly used capital” considered in the next 
chapter is not a separate cause, and bears most closely on the theory 
already stated, but between the two is placed an analysis of various 
theories regarding the saving or accumulation of what proves to be 
useless capital. In the same way the chapter on the wages system 
is devoted chiefly to a discussion of the theory of Rodbertus and ends 
with considerations of importance to the main theory, namely the 
increased consumption of laborers. In both cases the discussion of 
other writers is entirely pertinent to the particular topic, but it 
leaves the reader without any clear idea as to the author’s complete 
theory. If the last part of Ch. tv (where the problem of multiplying 
the means of production beyond the demands of eonsumption is 
well stated) and the last part of Ch. v could be thrown together 
with Ch. 111, a more unified theory would be presented. 

There is also a lack of unity in the last half of the book. Three 
chapters are devoted respectively to the Periodicity of Crises, Credit 
and Speculation and the Psychology of Crises. The last of these 
deals too exclusively with the general phenomena of “mob action,” 
of which writers like Tarde and Le Bon have had so much to say, 
while the other two chapters are not brought into close connection 
with this theory. And yet the most interesting element in the 
psychology of crises is the periodicity (using the word broadly) 
of speculative activity and credit expansion. 

An interesting suggestion is made by Professor Jones in Ch. 111, 
which might well have been treated at greater length. Having 
pointed out the evils arising from the lack of codrdination between 
production and consumption, he considers the agencies that have 
arisen to control these evils in some measure, and names as the 
most important, trusts and the speculative markets. This is 
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unquestionably correct, but the author fails to recognize the real 
importance of the latter agency and the relation between the two, 
A deeper analysis of the growth and nature of “means of control” 
would have added greatly to the strength of this section of the book, 

In fact the most unsatisfactory feature of the book is the 
inadequate treatment of speculation in its relation to crises, and 
especially the relation of the banks to speculative investment. It 
has been the aim of the author, to be sure, to confine himself 
to permanent and fundamental forces that bring about crises, but 
his discussion of speculation is too narrow, even from this point of 
view. Some of his statements too, may well be questioned. 
“Futures,” transactions where no delivery is intended, and transac- 
tions on a small margin, he classes together as being of no social 
service (p. 171). In enumerating “regulations designed to restrict 
speculation” (p. 174) he gives “Sir John Barnard’s Act” as in force 
to-day, though it was repealed in 1860, and refers to the German 
act of 1885, taxing exchange transactions, but says nothing of the 
German act of 1896, which is the most elaborate and far-reaching 
legislation in control of speculation ever attempted. The extensive 
literature regarding speculation in all its phases which has appeared 
in Germany in connection with this act, the author has apparently 
not consulted. No reference is made to any of these recent books 
‘in his bibliography of works on speculation. 

Despite criticisms of this nature, however, the book is a welcome 
addition to the literature of the subject. The style is usually clear 
and concise, though sometimes marred by the use of many learned 


quotations to prove an accepted truth. 
ae 


A Treatise upon the Law and Practice of Taxation in Missouri. 
By Frederick N. Judson, of the St. Louis Bar. Columbia, Mo., 


E. W. Sutphens, 1g00—8vo, pp. xiv, 358. 


Publications upon the subject of State and local taxation in the 
United States are sharply divided into two classes: those written 
by trained economists, who approach the subject from the point of 
view of the foreign, especially the German writers and bring it into 
consonance with the established science of public finance; and those 
written by jurists, who describe the development of the fiscal systems 
and the existing methods of collecting public revenue for State and 
local purposes. The book before us is one of the latter type, and 
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will rank with Judge T. M. Cooley’s and J. T. Davies’ similar 
treatises in successfully presenting the practical workings, especially 
of our unique American property tax, and the intricate problems that 
system of taxation offers and legislation has sought to remedy. 

The history of taxation in Missouri presents no striking peculiari- 
ties. The governmental organization and the fiscal machinery were 
copied from the older, chiefly from the Northeastern States. There 
is a peculiar mixture of county and town organization due to the 
double influence of Northern and Southern traditions. The develop- 
ment of the tax system follows the usual precedents of other States. 
fundamental principle, as expressed in the State Constitution 


[ts 
of 1865, calls for the taxation of all property, real and personal, 
the customary exemptions being allowed. From the election of 
assessors to the collection of delinquent taxes the details of the 
system are the familiar ones. A constitutional limitation is put 
upon the tax rate; bank stock, as elsewhere, is the kind of personal 
property most successfully taxed. The customary County and State 
Boards of Equalization aim to equalize assessments as between indi- 
vidual taxpayers and individual counties. The State Board also 
takes the initiative in assessing the property of the railroads and 
similar corporations. 

As the population of the State grew, and with it the government 
expenses, the same problems that arose elsewhere were met in 
Missouri; such as the familiar lack of uniformity of assessment as 
between real and personal property, and as between similar property 
situated in urban and rural communities; and in general the growth 
of large cities and their conflict of interest with the country sec- 
tions. As in so many other States, an attempt was made to separate 
the State Treasury from the local governments and supply it with 
an independent revenue by adopting an inheritance tax system in 
1895, which, however, has not met with the approval of the courts. 

In one particular the Missouri tax experience is instructive, and 
adds one more chapter to our experience with the taxation of per- 
sonal property. Until within a year mortgages in Missouri were 
treated as the personal property of the lender, and a futile attempt 
was made to tax them as such. They were practically exempt from 
taxation, as they were legally in California. In 1900 Missouri 
adopted a Constitutional amendment, copied directly from the Cali- 
fornia Constitution of 1879, which directs that, for purposes of 
taxation, a mortgage shall be deemed an interest in the property 
affected thereby. The mortgaged property, less the amount of the 
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mortgage, shall be taxed to the borrower, and the mortgage to the 
lender. Moreover, contracts by which the debtor is obligated to 
pay the tax on the mortgage are declared void. 

This Constitutional amendment was under discussion when Mr. 
Judson wrote. He argued against its adoption; and clearly showed 
how, judging from California’s experience, the prohibition of con- 
tracts shifting the tax to the borrower would be evaded, and how 
the inevitable result of the tax would be to increase and not lessen 
the burden of the borrower in a rise of the interest rate. The 
adoption of the amendment is to be regretted, though it may possibly 
arouse public interest in State and local taxation, and help to con- 
vince the body of voters that an attempt to lighten the burdens of 
the debtor by legislation inevitably reacts against his interests. In 
the study of these tax questions Mr. Judson’s book will be found 
extremely helpful and suggestive. 


The Slavery of Our Times. By Leo Tolstoy. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1900—pp. xxxi, 186. 


A simple recipe could be given for writing books of this kind. 


ii Take an epithet and apply it to an abuse; generalize so as to make 
rit the epithet fit the whole system of which the abuse is an excrescence ; 
th, 4 trace the cause of the grievance thus obtained to the most general 


conditions possible, such as the fundamental constitution of society. 
Having thus described a state of things truly intolerable, proceed to 
cure the evil by ignoring it. 

This simple formula is applied in the present book to the wage 
system, but could equally well be applied to almost anything else. 
Count Tolstoy takes as his starting point the fact that goods porters 
in Moscow only get one night’s sleep out of forty-eight hours, and 
thus work thirty-six or thirty-seven hours continuously. This 
; system he calls slavery and proceeds to show that any system under 

which a man is induced for pay to do disagreeable work is slavery. 
The cause of this slavery he finds in three facts: (1) the lack of 
land; (2) taxation; (3) the desire to satisfy our wants. But these 
three are too specific for the author. “So it becomes evident,” he 
; says, “that the essence of slavery lies not in these three roots of 
f, legislation on which it now rests . . . but in the fact that legis- 
lation exists; that there are people who have power to decree laws 
profitable to themselves, and that as long as people have that power 
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there will be slavery” (p. 114). “Laws,” he says, “are organized 
violence,” and governments which support this violence should, 
therefore, be abolished. 

This seems like a formidable undertaking, but Count Tolstoy is 
equal to the task. He proposes three practical measures for bring- 
ing about this end; first, do not take any part in governmental 
activity in any capacity; secondly, do not voluntarily pay any taxes 
or accept any money collected by taxes; thirdly, do not appeal to the 
government for protection in any way. 

To state these doctrines is to refute them. If individuals were 
generally to refuse to make use of the government, they would have 
to organize some system of self-defence, and we should soon have 
an elaborated Pinkerton army, which would inevitably create a new 
government in the place of the old. Such a book has, nevertheless, 
a certain use in calling attention to abuses and leading those who 
are more in touch than the author with real life to take the practical 
measures which may be necessary for reforming them. 

H. W. F. 


United States in the Orient; the Nature of the Economic Problem. 
3y Charles A. Conant. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1g00— 


pp. X, 237. 

In his treatment of this subject, Mr. Conant accepts to the full 
the views of the expansionists and defends them upon political and 
commercial grounds. The central ideas of the book are, (1) that 
the fall in the earning power of capital, due to the greater accumula- 
tions of saved capital in modern times, is enforcing a necessity of 
new opening for investment or employment. Unless such openings 
are found or created, a reorganization of society upon a socialistic 
basis is probable; (2) the ability to produce consumption goods has 
outrun the effective demand, and new markets must be found and 
kept open to our products, against the competition of other competing 
industrial nations. In developing these ideas Mr. Conant shows 
wide reading and a capability for obtaining pointed illustration. 
Although there is a connecting thread to his chapters, he often 
repeats the same ideas and the same figures, one of the disadvantages 
of reprinting magazine matter in its original form. 

Perhaps the leading comment to be made on the book is that the 
author has too keen a wish to push his theories to an extreme, and 
shows an inability to weigh his authorities with care. In matters of 
finance the names he brings forward are excellent; but who would 
give much attention to Mulhall on statistics, or to Depew on inter- 
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national politics? It is impossible to notice his arguments as I would 
wish, but is it wrong to question the absolute qualities of both of 
his leading theories? The law of diminishing returns applies to 
capital, and has applied since capital began to compete with capital. 
Yet the condition of stagnation, when saving is no longer exercised 
because of the low returns to be obtained from investments, has 
never been reached, and is hardly conceivable as an actuality. The 
law is like the law of population—a tendency, held in check by 
conditions which prevent its full operation. As to his second argu- 
ment, that production in certain countries has outrun present con- 
sumption, this is again an elastic relation, and his conclusion that 
new markets must be found by diplomacy and force of arms by no 
means follows. The trade of civilized countries has not increased 
with semi-civilized peoples, that is in new directions, to the extent 
which it has increased among themselves. Europe is the best cus- 
tomer of Europe and the United States, and overshadows in import- 
ance any probable trade to be found among Asiatic or African 
peoples. 

Progress does not involve expansion in the sense intended by Mr. 
Conant, and it is remarkable how often expansion is substituted for 
progress in modern discussion. American cotton has continued to 
“expand,” without an acre of new territory secured as a new market. 


‘American iron is securing markets which no army or navy could 


have opened. The peaceful conquests of commerce rest upon ability 
to produce at a low cost what the world desires, and do not involve 
the cares of offensive war or the responsibilities of new territory 
or protectorates. While the general ideas of Mr. Conant’s book rest 
upon a wrong basis, his essays may be read with profit because of 
the many side lights thrown upon current events. 
WORTHINGTON C. FORD. 
Boston. 


The Sources and Literature of English History from the earliest 
Times to about 1485. By Charles Gross, Ph.D. London and 
New York, Longsmans, Green & Co., 1g00—8vo, xx, 618 pp. 


It is difficult to be too grateful to Prof. Gross for the admirably 
conceived and executed bibliography which he has given us. 
Workers in English history have long been without this important 
tool which French scholars have had in the bibliography of Monod, 
and German in that of Dahlmann-Waitz; but we are now placed 
at once in advance of them all by the possession of this more com- 
plete and more useful manual. 
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The book is arranged according to the general plan, followed by 
its predecessors. First are general sections devoted to the auxiliary 
sciences: method, philology, palaeography, biography, geography, 
etc. A chapter is given to the archives, one to collections of sources, 
and one to modern books of a general character, both on the whole 
field and on special topics. Then follow three parts, one on the 
origins, Celtic, Roman and Germanic; one on the Anglo-Saxon 
period; and one on the period from 1066 to 1485. The second of 
these parts occupies 75 pages, and the third 280, and each is divided 
into two general divisions: the original sources and the modern 
writers. 

In the bibliography of the sources the attempt has been made to 
include every printed source of prime importance, and in the periods 
which I have most carefully examined this has certainly been done. 
The book may be used with confidence as a complete guide to the 
printed sources, for all purposes for which such materials suffice. 
Of the literature, the lists are necessarily less complete, but here 
again the book may be used with confidence as giving reference to 
the most important books on each topic, both in English and in 
foreign languages. Especially valuable features are the numerous 
references to articles in periodicals, English and foreign, and the 
analysis of volumes of essays, like Round’s Feudal England. In 
completeness this bibliography is certainly superior to the French 
and German works referred to, but its great poirft of superiority 
is in its critical indications. These are not limited to marking with 
an asterisk the most important books, but consist of valuable intro- 
ductions to chapters and sections, and comment under the separate 
titles, often extending to an analysis of the literature of the subject, 
as in No. 1349, the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, or No. 1870, Henry de 
Bracton. In this difficult part of the work, Dr. Gross has succeeded 
most admirably in keeping to the strictly judicial standpoint and in 
not allowing a merely personal opinion to appear. As a guide to 
the student the usefulness of the book is greatly increased by these 
notes. 

The publishers part is on the whole well done. Type and paper 
are a pleasure to the eye. The binding is, however, very bad, and 
the cutting of margins in rebinding will injure the appearance of the 
page. The abominable English custom of such binding should have 
been abandoned in a book like this, as should also that other English 
custom of inserting a catalogue of the books of the house at the 
end of the volume. In a book whose index has to be put to such 
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frequent use, it is an unpardonable nuisance. Misprints, as in No, 
318, are very rare, where proof reading must have been no easy 
task, and the index is a model. Especially grateful is the almost 
entire absence of such time-devouring cross references as “Benedict 
of Peterborough, see Peterborough, Benedict of,’ the exact refer- 
ence being given under every entry under which the book would be 
likely to be sought. 
GEORGE B. ADAMS. 
Yale University. 


Surveys, Historic and Economic. By W. J. Ashley, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Economic History in Harvard University, sometime 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. London, Longsmans, Green 


& Co., 1g00—8vo, xxvii, 476 pp. 


In this volume Professor Ashley has collected a considerable part 
of the articles that he has written during the past eleven years for 
publication in periodicals or presentation as public lectures. Some 
idea of the contents can be given by citing the heads under which 
the articles are classified: Preliminary (On the Study of Economic 
History); Mediaeval Agrarian; Mediaeval Urban; Economic 
Opinion; England and America, 1660-1760; Industrial Organiza- 
tion; Biographical; Academic. The book is clearly an “omnium 
‘gatherum,” but it is mainly occupied with economic history; of the 
forty-five articles that comprise the volume nearly two-thirds in 
number, about one-half in bulk, are reviews of recent books on that 
subject. Some of these reviews are but two or three pages long, 
others are substantial enough to have appeared as body articles in 
learned journals, and one (The Beginning of Town Life in the 
Middle Ages) reaches a length of more than forty pages, and covers 
a wide range of the appropriate literature. The reviews in most 
cases appear in this permanent form just as they were first printed. 
Some passages of detailed criticism are omitted, some few notes are 
added, and one case I noted in which the rating of a work was scaled 
down from “epoch-making” to “remarkable,” but the changes on 
the whole are unimportant. It is a testimony to the author’s con- 
scientiousness and ability, to the “honest and thoughtful labour,” 
which he praises in another reviewer (W. F. Allen), that the reviews 
can stand this test. They are not the least interesting part of the 
book, and to many they will probably be its most valuable feature. 
They represent Professor Ashley’s opinions of course, and follow 
the lines of his interests. They are occupied largely with the dis- 
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cussion of disputed questions, and leave in the background many 
meritorious contributions of the books reviewed. They will not give 
the student of economic history a summary of all the work that has 
been done in this field during the last decade, but they will give him 
qa just appreciation of the advances that have been made along cer- 
tain lines, and a criticism that is always clear and strong if it is 
not always decisive. 

The rest of the contents is so varied that it defies a summary. No 
reader can assume that the book has not in it something to interest 
him until he has explored the full analytical table that indicates the 
contents. The comparison of the systems of instruction and scholar- 
ships at Oxford and at Harvard contain some proposals for reform 
in American methods that come home to a wider constituency than 
that to which they were addressed; the analysis of “The American 
Spirit” in economic and political life, a lecture delivered in England 
in 1899 and not before printed, is equally interesting, though Pro- 
fessor Ashley contents himself here with describing conditions and 
does not tell us how to remedy them. 

The most important contributions of the volume to the material 
of economic history are the essay on “The Tory Origin of Free 
Trade Policy” and the two essays on the “Commercial Relations of 
England and America.” The first-named is a study of the depend- 
ence of English commercial doctrine and policy on party politics in 
the hundred years preceding the publication of The Wealth of 
Nations. In one of the essays on England and America, which has 
already been published in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, the 
author analyses the effect of the restrictions imposed by England 
on colonial trade and manufactures. He goes behind the rhetorical 
complaints against British tyranny, which became common not long 
before the Revolution, and proves that during the greater part of the 
colonial period the restrictive acts could not be considered a serious 
burden by the Americans. Professor Ashley now appends to this 
article an unpublished study, in which he meets successfully the 
objection of a critic that the smuggling of colonial times is a proof 
of the oppressive character of the acts of trade. These original 
studies are sure of a permanent place in American History. But 
(to touch on two minor points), Professor Ashley is hardly fair 
to earlier investigators when he gives to Mr. A. McF. Davis the 
credit of being the first to show the importance, as a cause of the 
Revolution, of the attitude of the home government to colonial 
currency schemes (cf. Sumner, History of American Currency, 
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1878, p. 30). And I doubt whether he can confirm by facts his 
statement that there was little or no economic progress in the country 
between the Revolution and the Embargo. In some of the northern 
States, at least, there was a remarkable development of the industria] 
organization before the turn of the century. 

All of the five and forty articles in the book have one distinction 
in common, the distinction of Professor Ashley’s admirable style. 
There are few sentences which need to be read twice; there are 
many which the reader will like to linger over, because the meaning 
is so aptly expressed. Professor Ashley does not betray all the 
secrets of his skill in writing, but he does more than once indicate 
an essential element of it. The lesson is the old one, to keep the 
eye on the object. “We can only arrive at results satisfactory to the 
social historian by determining to visualize the process we imagine 
at work; and this we cannot do as long as the centre of the pic- 
ture remains in mist’ (p. 203). The criticism here was directed 
against a special offender, but he applies it pretty generally. The 
reason why the legal historians have not given us more valuable 
results is that “they were satisfied if they could put together a logic- 
ally consistent series of formulae; they felt no craving to visualize, 
to make a mental picture of, the institutions they described” (p. 
133). He wants to have things set forth so clearly that he can 
understand them by seeing them at work. “I must confess,” he 
writes in an addendum to his review of The Tribal System in Wales, 
“that I am left with a growing inability to picture to myself the 
formation of ‘wéles’” as Mr. Seebohm describes the process, and 
he thinks that there must be something wrong with Mr. Seebohm’s 
theory. He asks (p. 389) that the economist should make the 
same use of the scientific imagination that he demands of the eco- 
nomic historian. And he does for others what he would have others 
do for him. He has a keen sense for words, especially when they 
occupy an important position in a theory that he is criticizing, and 
uses them carefully in his own construction. These qualities of 
Professor Ashley’s style are too rare to be passed over without 
thankful recognition; the excellence of his work cannot be explained 
without taking them into account. 

The volume is fitly dedicated to Gustav Schmoller, the master of 
the subject of which the author writes so proudly, “we who con- 
cern ourselves with economic history have with us the current of 


the world’s thought.” 
CLIVE DAY. 


Yale University. 
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Russia and the Russians. By Edmund Noble. Boston, Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co.—12mo, vii + 285 pp. 

The special and peculiar character of Russian history comes chiefly 
from the separation of Russia from European development and 
interests, while her territory forms an integral part of the continental 
area. Her political estrangement from Europe may be said to have 
ended in the eighteenth century, and since the Napoleonic period 
she has been a factor of formidable importance in the affairs of 
the civilized world, but it is still obvious that in the economic and 
intellectual life of Christendom she exercises a scarcely perceptible 
influence. Perhaps the best thing that can be said of Mr. Noble’s 
readable monograph “Russia and the Russians,” is that he under- 
takes the discussion of a phenomenon which is often and generally 
ignored by historians, and it is high praise to add that he has made 
his little volume a supplement of value to the comprehensive work 
of Leroy-Beaulieu. It need not be asserted that his explanation of 
the agencies which have isolated Russia is exhaustive, yet so far as 
it is carried, his reasoning is sound and based on observation, not 
on theories. In considering the present situation of the Russian 
people he accounts for the survival of pure autocracy there on the 
principle that it still remains the kind of government desired by the 
great majority, and that the demand for free institutions on the 
part of an infinitesimal minority of the educated class “is overborne 
by the practical consent given to an autocratic régime by the masses 
of the people who, besides being ignorant and superstitious, are 
also politically unambitious.” After all, people are apt to make 
the kind of government they want, in China as in New York. 

We need not, however, take a gloomy view of the situation. 
There is tremendous potentiality in this inert mass of humanity, 
though it is tardy in quickening. Nothing in the character of the 
peasants forbids us to believe that they would endeavor to better 
their condition if they knew how. The economic necessity for this 
sort of ambition will arise, not from the propaganda of nihilists, but 
from the gradual development of Russian cities and of the industrial 
life within them, the creation of labor-and-capital controversies and 
collisions between factory operatives and their employers. Russia 
has to-day less than thirty towns of over 30,000 inhabitants, while 
with half her total population ten years ago we had fifty; it is 
the survival of medizval rural conditions rather than of medizval 
political institutions that retards the social development of Russia. 
There is an extremely interesting and suggestive chapter on the 
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religious situation in the empire, which seems to exhibit more clearly 
than any other sociological feature the retarded mental development 
of the nation. A gross and ignorant people have determined the 
character of the Russian church, which retains the spirit of ancient 
paganism while conforming outwardly to the forms of Christianity. 
This is deliberately fostered by the ruling class, which insists upon 
conformity, treating religious disloyalty as equally wicked and 
injurious as political disloyalty in order to preserve a strictly uni- 
form and homogeneous mass in the body politic. One would like 
to have fuller statistics than the author has provided as to the actual 
number or proportion of mystics and rationalists in the empire. It 
is said that there are some 15,000,000 dissenters of various shades, 
all living under more or less restriction, but we should know more 
about their distribution and activity to determine their probable 
effect as an element in a social upheaval. 

A word of commendation ought to be added for the terse and 
vigorous style in which Mr. Noble has written a book of unusual 
interest as well as for the care with which he accents all Russian 


proper names employed. 
F. W. WILLIAMS. 


Yale University. 


The American Negro; What He Was, What He Is, and What He 
May Become. By William Hannibal Thomas. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1901I—pp. xxvi, 440. 


This book, written by a member of the race which it discusses— 
a soldier, newspaper-writer, teacher, lawyer, and legislator—has 
brought upon its author the maledictions of the negro people them- 
selves, and of their white friends. And justly so, in large measure; 
for it is one-sided, uncritical, bombastic, and tedious with repetition, 
in its onslaught upon that race. After being assured for the 
hundredth time in varying phrase that the negro is “an idle, mental- 
incapable, with a self-satisfied knowledge that substitutes shadows 
for substance, darkness for light, sound for sense, chattering for 
wisdom”; and that his “overshadowing curse is mental imbecility, 
moral induration, and spiritual torpor,” one experiences a revulsion 
of feeling in behalf of the accused, or else one asks whether this 
book be not itself the crowning demonstration of the negro’s illogical 
and vengeful nature. But this would be unjust also, for the work 
contains, beneath its exaggerations, a body of substantial and 
threatening truth, which the people of the country, north and south, 
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ought to take seriously to heart. And in many of his specific esti- 
mates and proposals the author appears to us to be correct, in the 
main; as e. g., in his statements regarding the increase of crime, 
sexual immorality and venereal disease among the blacks ; in his views 
as to the influence on the people of the illiterate and immoral minister 
and modes of worship; in his judgments respecting the “carpet- 
bag” régime, and certain features of more recent Republican policy 
at the south; in his opposition to all schemes of colonization in 
Africa or elsewhere; in his emphasis on domestic training for women 
and industrial training for men, as the prime educational need of the 
race; in his proposals for the breaking up of plantations, and the 
developing of a class of small lease holders or land owners; and in 
his assertion that the alternative for the American negro is “annihila- 
tion or regeneration.” But for this last conviction we have better 
grounds than our author’s extraordinary assertion that the negro 
death-rate is in excess of his birth-rate in this country. 
W. F. B. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


If the quality of Theodor Gomperz’s “Greek Thinkers: A History 
of Ancient Philosophy” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), may 
be judged from the brilliant and incisive discussion of the rise of his- 
torical study and of the work of Herodotus and Thucydides, it may 
be welcomed as a thoroughly fresh and stimulating history of ancient 
thought. This first volume brings the subject down to the time of 
Socrates and the translation of the next volume is under way. The 
work of the translator seems to be exceptionally well done. 

In Professor William Graham’s “English Political Philosophy 
from Hobbs to Maine” (Henry Holt & Co., New York) the stu- 
dent will find an exposition and a criticism of the political theories 
of Hobbs, Locke, Bentham, Mill and Maine. The book fills a gap 
in our literature of political science and will prove a convenient 
manual. The author has not, however, realized the value of the 
historical method in presenting such an exposition. The historical 
environment of the writers and their relations to their predecessors 
and followers do not receive, it seems to us, adequate attention. 

‘Professor John Martin Vincent’s “Government in Switzerland” 
(N. Y., The Macmillan Co.) constitutes in everything but name a 
revised second edition of his “State and Federal Governments in 
Switzerland,” issued in 1891. It should be added, however, that the 
chapters are more conveniently and more systematically arranged, 
many sections have been rewritten and much new matter of import- 
ance added. The chapters on proportional representation and on 
public service in general are entirely new, as is also a section on the 
amendment to the constitution, adopted in 1891, providing for the 
popular initiative in revising the constitutional laws. A section in 
the appendix on the alcohol monopoly is omitted and its space 
occupied by some illustrations of the working of progressive taxa- 
tion in the cantons. Where the text has not been rewritten it has 
in all cases been brought down to date, a feature of especial import- 
ance in describing the political institutions of a people whose govern- 
ment is in a state of transition, as in the case of Switzerland to-day. 
It is issued in the Citizens’ Library Series, uniform in style with 
the other volumes of that library. 

Wood’s “Political Economy of Humanism” (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 1901) is a revision of his “Political Economy of Natural 
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Law,” which appeared seven years ago. It comprises short and 
readable chapters on a large variety of topics in the field of applied 
and theoretical economics, such as the Law of Competition, Profit- 
Sharing, Capital and Labor, Corporations and Combinations, Money 
and Tariff questions. The book can lay no claim to originality, but 
is based on the judicious reading of the leading authorities. While, 
as the preface states, it avoids being “scholastic, statistical or his- 
toric,” it has not thereby destroyed its usefulness, and will be found 
suggestive, if not instructive. 

The publication of the official proceedings of the “Quatriéme 
Congrés de L’Alliance Coopérative Internationale’ (London, P. S. 
King & Son) furnishes the student of the codperative movement 
an up-to-date account of its progress during recent years in nearly 
all the European countries as well as in some sections of Asia and 
Africa. Substantial gains has been made almost without exception, 
both in the number of persons within its influence and the extent 
of the operations actually conducted. Codperation seems to have 
made its most signal success in the rural provinces of Denmark, 
where it is stated that it already includes 40 per cent. of the agricul- 
tural population, and adds: “Au profit de cette population la 
Coopération pourvoit absolument tout ce dont elle poutrait avoir 
besoin: achats, ventes, élevage, assurances de toutes sortes, en un 
mot—tout” (page 90). The reports from the different countries are 
supplemented by several valuable papers and extended discussion of 
the same. 

Students of historical criticism and especially of the analysis of 
sources, will more and more realize that their best field of observa- 
tion of such work is in Biblical criticism. The familiarity of the 
narratives, the radical divergence between different layers of sources, 
and the substantial agreement of critics all contribute to make the 
illustration of the critical process intelligible and convincing. To 
the materials for such study which have been available an important 
addition has been made in James Moffatt’s “The Historical New 
Testament” (imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). 
In this volume Mr. Moffatt has arranged all the New Testament in 
a new translation in the historical order of the composition of the 
books or parts of books. His introductions and notes provide an 
ample apparatus of critical reference. His work thus enables the 
English reader to read through the New Testament books in the 
order in which they were written and consequently to study directly 
the development of early Christian thought. In the common phrase 
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of the day, this is a critically edited source book of the New Testa- 
ment materials relating to the rise of Christianity. 

Mr. W. D. McCrackan has revised and enlarged his excellent “Rise 
of the Swiss Republic” published nine years ago, and the new edition 
is issued in an attractive style by Henry Holt & Co. of New York. 
Mr. McCrackan’s scholarship is sound and thorough and his narra- 
tive interesting. His comparisons between the federal history of 
Switzerland and that of the United States and the many illustrations 
drawn from American practice, make his work the best history of 
Switzerland in English for American readers. He has added a 
carefully selected bibliography for the subject matter of each chapter. 

Among recent contributions to the published sources of American 
History, easily the most important addition is Prof. Jameson’s pains- 
taking edition of the Correspondence of John C. Calhoun (The 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association, vol. ii, A. 
Howard Clark, Sec., Washington, D. C.). Of this stout octavo, 
about seven hundred pages are occupied by letters written by 
Calhoun and about four hundred by letters written to him. Nearly 
all the latter relate to the period 1840-1850. His own letters are 
more evenly distributed. The nullification controversy and the 
Texas question receive new light from these letters, but perhaps the 
most important gain from them will be the clear revelation of 
Calhoun’s motives and ideals in the years of his greatest power as a 
political guide to the South. 

The third volume of Professor Hart’s “American History Told 
by Contemporaries (The Macmillan Co., New York) covers the 
period from the end of the Revolution till the annexation of Texas. 
For the general reader it will prove far more interesting than its 
predecessors, while it will be equally serviceable to the students. 
More than half of the volume is occupied with the seventeen years 
1783-1800, which are presented in greater detail than was accorded 
to the American Revolution in the preceding volume. It seems 
to us that it would be a very desirable step for the editor and 
publishers to bind together Parts vi-viii of Vol. ii and Parts ti-v 
of Vol. iii under some such title as “The Beginnings of the United 
States.” Such a combination would be more valuable for instruc- 
tion and more interesting to the general public than any single 
volume of the series and would have quite as much unity of theme. 
It would combine the history of the Revolution and of the formation 
of the Constitution. 
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Before the history of civilization in America can be adequately 
written there must needs be many monographic studies on the 
respective contributions of the foreign or non-English elements in 
ur population. An excellent example of such work is Prof. Oscar 
Kuhns’ “German and Swiss Settlements of Pennsylvania” during 
the colonial period (Henry Holt & Co., New York). The motives 
for emigration, the conditions of the voyage, the establishment of 
communities in the new world, their social, literary and religious 
levelopment, are all carefully portrayed. Prof. Kuhns has per- 
formed his task in a truly scientific spirit and not as a eulogist of 
his people. His interesting volume will enlighten all who have been 
wont to regard the Pennsylvania Dutch only as an unprogressive, 
sluggish, superstitious and somewhat comical element in that cos- 
mopolitan state. A valuable bibliography is appended to the book. 

The student of American political history will find in Gustavus 
Myers’ “History of Tammany Hall” (Gustavus Myers, 52 William 
Street, New York) an important contribution to the history of 
lemocratic government in this country. Mr. Myers has drawn upon 
unpublished records as well as printed sources. Aaron Burr and 
his biographer and henchman Matthew L. Davis appear to have 
been the organizers of Tammany as an effective political machine. 
In its origin Tammany is the successor of the “Sons of Liberty” 
and took shape to oppose the aristocratic party in New York under 
the leadership of Hamilton. Mr. Myers shows that there neither 
s nor ever has been any real distinction between the Tammany 
Society and the Tammany Hall political organization, and that the 
later career of Tammany is but the natural and logical outgrowth 

f the methods of Burr and Davis. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Myers’ work is without question a really valu- 
able contribution to American history, showing abundant evidence 
f conscientious research, is written in an acceptable style, and treats 
f a subject of popular interest, it is in a high degree suggestive 
that he was not able to get it published by a regular publisher even 
when he offered to pay the expenses. If a censorship must exist 
me exercised by a Czar or an Archbishop is at least as respectable 
if more comprehensive than one virtually imposed by the fear of 
Tammany. 

Two books on children: Mrs. Charlotte Stetson Perkins’ Concern- 
ing Children (Boston, Small & Maynard) and Dr. A. F. Chamber- 
lain’s “The Child: A Study in the Evolution of Man” (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York), illustrate the wide range of the modern study 
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of the child. Mrs. Perkins’ essays are trenchant and dogmatic, with 
much confident criticism and also much wholesome suggestion, and. 
at the same time, not a little that is erratic on the question of train- 
ing children. In Dr. Chamberlain’s books, on the other hand, will 
be found in epitome the results of a vast range of scientific observa- 
tion on children of all grades of culture. How vast is indicated 
by the bibliography of seven hundred articles and books from which 
the material has been collected. Such a compendium of the freshest 
anthropological researches will be highly appreciated by all who 
desire to survey the field or wish an outline guide for further study. 
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